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COLLECT 
$200.00 SALARY 
AS YOU PASS 


Board:shown much smaller than actual 
size of 20%" L x 20%" W x 3" H. 


___ MONOPOLY is a registered tradematkof © 1992 Parker Brothers, Division of Tonka Corporatigj 


The exclusive edition, richly embellished with 


sterling silver and 24 karat gold. 


Authorized and fully authenticated by Parker Bros. 


Fts the exclusive Collec- 


Btor’s Edition—fit for a 
millionaire! With spectac- 
ular new hotels—show- 
places embellished with 
gold. Handsome new 
houses accented with ster- 
ling silver. Tokens aglow 
with 24 karat gold electro- 
plate. And much more— 
including twice as much 
money as usual! 

Best of all, the lush 
green playing surface is 
luxuriously framed in fine 
hardwood to present the 
classic Monopoly® game 


graphics as never before! The rich hardwood playing board provides space to house 


all your other accessories and is a rich complement 
to any decor, any setting. 


All ten classic playing tokens are wae wa 
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crafted in solid pewter and embel- LE 
lished with 24 karat gold electroplate. 
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The Franklin Mint THE COLLECT 
Franklin Center, PA 19091-0010 

YES, I wish to enter my order for Monopoly ®—The Col- 
lector's Edition, authorized and fully authenticated by 
Parker Brothers. 

I need SEND NO MONEY NOW. I understand that the 
complete game, including the hardwood-framed playing 
board, will be specially imported and sent to me in a single 
shipment. I will be billed for my deposit of $33* prior to 
shipment and for the balance in 14 equal monthly install- 
ments of $33* each, after shipment. 

*Plus my state sales tax. 
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SIGNATURE 


Architecturally designed houses and 


A grand combination of 
tradition and beauty. 


Your set will arrive, 
ready to play, in a single 
fabulous shipment. The 
price is $495, payable in 
monthly installments. 
So please advance di- 
rectly to the Order Form 
below, and return it by 


June 30, 1992. 
RETURN ASSURANCE POLICY 


If you wish to return 
any Franklin Mint pur- 
chase, you may do so 
within thirty days of 
your receipt of that pur- 
chase, for replacement, 
credit or refund. 


hotels (shown here larger than actual 
size) are individually die-cast and 
accented with silver or gold. 


Please mail by 
, June 30, 1992. 
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MR/MRS/MISS 
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ADDRESS 


PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY. 


APT. NO. 


CITY/STATE/ZIP 


12878-6HQW-173 


MONOPOLY is a registered trademark of © 1992 Parker Brothers, Division of Tonka Corporation for its real estate trading game equipment. 


The 
Adventure 
of the 


American 


Past | 


COVER 


Noted maritime 
artist Hewitt 
Jackson here 
depicts Captain 
Robert Gray’s 
ship Columbia 
Rediviva on the 
verge of a 
momentous event 
in Northwest 
maritime history: 
the fur trader’s 
May 11, 1792 
entry into the 
great river that he 
named after his 
ship. An article 
describing this and 
other pioneering 
Northwest voyages 
appears on pages 
28-43. 


"THE MORNING OF DISCOVERY, 

11 MAY 1792” BY HEWITT JACKSON, 
1963 (DETAIL OF THE ORIGINAL); 
EDMUND HAYES, SR. COLLECTION, 
OREGON HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


| Volume XXVII, 
Number 2 


May/June 1992 


| Illustrated 


FEATURES 


28 River ofthe West 


An era of accelerated maritime activity along the remote and long-uncharted shores 
of the Pacific Northwest reached a zenith in May 1792 when American merchant 
captain Robert Gray confirmed the existence of one of the region's most elusive and 
ultimately significant prizes—the great waterway that he named “Columbia’s River.” 
by Thomas Vaughan 


44 artist for the N ew Nation 


Transforming the international style of art that he had mastered abroad into a form 
more suited to the restrained aesthetic sensibilities of his New England patrons, 
eighteenth-century painter Ralph Earl created defining icons of the young republic’s 
people, land, and culture. 

by Elizabeth Mankin Kornhauser 


52 The Pinkerton Bomb 


Recently placed on display in Clay County, Missouri, a four-pound, bowl-shaped 
iron disc once played a central, if unintended, role in generating widespread public 
sympathy for a pair of notorious outlaws—Jesse and Frank James. 

by Harry A. Soltysiak 


56 Agony in the Pacific 


Fighting without hope of reinforcements or relief, ninety thousand American and 
Philippine troops made a courageous but doomed defense of Luzon’s Bataan Peninsula 
and nearby Corregidor Island during the early months of 1942. 
by Frank Taylor 
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No matter what area of history you enjoy reading about most, you’li 
find that History Book Club offers some of the finest selections being 
published today. And no book club we know offers greater savings- 
as much as 35% off publishers’ list prices. 

You can save even more by taking advantage of our Introductory 
Offer. Select any three books on this page for $1 each when you 
take a fourth book at the low Members’ Price, plus shipping and 
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For various reasons, certain places 
carry special meanings and signifi- 
cance for each of us. For me, the 
lower Columbia River—the broad es- 
tuary separating Oregon and Wash- 
ington—is such a place. It is a region 
rich in history, and, for me, a place 
embodying strong personal associa- 
tions and memories. 

Despite civilizations encroach- 
ments, the river and its wooded 
shores still appear much as they must 
have for hundreds of years past. 
During my youth there, it was easy to 
conjure up visions of Lewis and Clark; 
of the Indian villages that once lined 
the river's shores; of the explorers and 
fur traders who plied the river's wa- 
ters; and of the merchant vessels that 
once sailed here. These shadows from 
the past seemed tantalizingly near— 
just beyond vision’s reach. 

Then, on one memorable summer 
afternoon in 1964, the mists of time 
parted wide for me. 

A young magazine photojournalist, 
I had spent the previous days pho- 
tographing a visit to Portland, a hun- 
dred miles or so upriver, by the 
Nippon Maru, a four-masted bark 
then used as a training ship for 
cadets of the Japanese merchant ma- 
rine. (The Coast Guard ship Eagle 
serves a similar role at the U.S. Coast 
Guard Academy.) 


When the Nippon Maru’s visit end- 
ed, I followed her downriver to 
Astoria and, on impulse, engaged a 
pilot and small plane. It was nearly 
sunset when we climbed over the 
great rivers mouth. To the north 
loomed Cape Disappointment and the 
hills of Washington; to the south 
Clatsop Spit and the Oregon beaches. 

Below us, the Nippon Maru paused 
outside the bar to discharge her pilot, 
then majestically set sail. 

It was a riveting sight. As she 
headed southwest across the endless 
Pacific swells, silhouetted in the gold 
of the setting sun, the beautiful bark 
was transformed for me into an ar- 
gosy that represented all of great 
sailing vessels that had crossed these 
waters—Bruno Heceta’s Santiago, 
George Vancouver’s Discovery, Robert 
Gray's Columbia Rediviva, and espe- 
cially the hundreds of lumber and 
grain ships (some manned by my 
Finnish ancestors) that once called at 
Columbia River ports. 

We circled overhead for perhaps fif- 
teen minutes. Finally, as the sun 
touched the horizon, the pilot (reluc- 
tant to be offshore after dark) turned 
inland. As twilight settled over the 
lower river, we landed back in the 
twentieth century—and the spell was 
broken. x 

Ed Holm 
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Remember 


\\ PEARL 
| HARBOR 


50% Anniversary 


Silver Proof! 


Pearl Harbor, December 7,1941. A tragic 
day, frozen in time. A rallying point for freedom 
unlike any other in American history. Now — 
in tribute to those who bravely served America 
during WWII — you have an opportunity to own 
The Pearl Harbor 50th Anniversary Silver Proof. 


This American Numismatic tribute is destined 
to be one of the most famous Memorial Silver 
Proofs of this century. For it brings together, 
as never before, one of the most unforgettable 
events of this century...with one of the 20th 
century’s most legendary designers, Frank 
Gasparro. As the former Chief Engraver of the 
U.S. Mint, Gasparro created many of America’s 
best-loved coins and medals. 


' Designed by 
Frank Gasparro, former 


Chief Engraver of the 
United States Mint! 


(Past Gasparro Commemoratives 
have sold out in a hurry, and 

are now available only on the 
secondary market!) 


Millions would be proud to own this new pure 
silver, full cameo proof as an inspiring American 
heirloom, but only a fraction will ever be able to 
do so — for it is strictly limited to an edition of 
only 2,000. In the tradition of numbered limited 
editions, each one has been numbered on edge 
to insure its unique place in this one-time- 
only edition. When you acquire 
it for only $75, you'll be getting 
a great “original Gasparro” that 


Rare, Signed Document Adds Value to Your Proof! no one else can ever own! a 
You'll receive an Artist's Edition and Authenticity Certificate jen — — — — — — — — Ss 
personally hand-signed by Frank Gasparro. This rare, signed document i pe TI 


OFFICIAL RESERVATION FORM 


Please mail by June 30, 1992 
THE PEARL HARBOR 50th ANNIVERSARY 
SILVER PROOF 


is your personal link with a great American artist that will 
always add value to your Silver Proof. 


YES! Enter my reservation for 
Pearl Harbor 50th Anniversary Silver Proof(s) designed by 
Frank Gasparro. My numbered Proof will be meticulously 
minted in pure silver and will come with a.custom display 
case and Artist's Edition Certificate personally signed 
for me by Frank Gasparro. Plus, III receive an authentic 
U.S. "silver" war nickel — absolutely EREE! 

I need send no money now. I will be billed for 
my first installment of $25 (plus a one-time $3 shipping 


| | 
| | 
| | 
| (Limit 2) | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
v4 | | 
A | charge) prior to shipment, and then in 2 equal monthly | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 


installments of $25 each, following shipment. 


Signature 
(all orders subject to acceptance) 
4 a Print Name. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED a 
Once the limit of 2,000 has been reached, no further orders |. eddies) 
can be honored. Right now, while the edition is still open, City State Zip 


you can place your order with confidence. You must be oo 7 ; i : 

100% satisfied with your purchase, or you may return it < Mail to: American Eagle Collectors Society 

within 30 days for a complete refund. =. Academic Building, P.O. Box 28 

- - 104 West Haven, CT 06516 ©1991, A 
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Own America's First 
Commemorative Type Coin — 
THE U.S. 1893 “COLUMBUS” 
SILVER HALF DOLLAR 


The Quincentenary is here! 
Celebrate by acquiring this 
century-old silver tribute to 
Columbus’ discovery of 
America. Issued in 1892-1893 in 
conjunction with the famous 
Columbian Exposition, it was 
the first U.S. commemorative 
coin. The Columbus bust and 
Santa Maria/Old & New 
Worlds reverse were never 
repeated on U.S. coins. A timely 
acquisition — an heirloom to 
cherish. A total of just 2.5 
million were originally struck 
(compared to 657 million 
Morgan silver dollars). Only a 
fraction survive in the Very Fine 
quality we offer. Each coin is 
31mm in diameter, contains 12.5 
grams of .900 silver and comes 
with a Certificate of Authentic- 
ity and protective case. While 
current supplies last, prices are 
as follows: $39 each; 5 for $185 
(save $10); 10 for $370 (save 
$20); 20 for $730 (save $50). 
Order #7705. To order by credit 
card, call toll-free 1-800-451- 
4463. Or send your check or 
money order to: International 
Coins & Currency, Inc., 11 E. 
State St., Box 218, Dept. 2324, 
Montpelier, VT 05601. Add just 
$2 for postage. Money-back 
guarantee — 30-day home 
examination. 

Serving collectors for 17 years 


Mailbox 


Reviewing Our Arithmetic 


“Forgotten Forty-Niners” by JoAnn 
Levy [January/February 1992 issue] 
was a most informative and enjoyable 
article. I have been researching the 
role of women in the California Gold 
Rush and was very impressed by not 
only the numerous examples that 
Levy cites but also by the wonderful 
daguerreotype photos. 

I did, however, discover a minor 
discrepancy in the article. On the 


„first page, Ms. Levy writes: “ . . . so- 


called respectable women outnum- 
bered prostitutes in California, even 
in 1850, by four to one. While 25 per- 
cent represents a large number, even 
if not in this instance a ‘respectable’ 
one, it is far from a majority.” 

Well, I am an old math teacher, 
and I think this is incorrect. If the re- 
spectable women outnumbered the 
prostitutes by four to one, that would 
be a total of five persons. One person 
out of a group of five is 20 percent, 
not 25 percent. 

Hope I’m not nit-picking too much 
here, but I think small discrepancies 
in a factual article undermine the au- 
thority of that article, even if in only 
a minor way. 

Janet McDonald 
Orange, California 


Pharmacological Cause for 
Witch Hysteria? 


Larry Gragg’s “Under an Evil Hand” 
[March/April 1992 issue] engages the 
reader in events that led to the hyste- 
ria of Salem witch hunts; however, 
the article raises a question: Was 
there a pharmacological cause for the 
“afflictions” in those accused of the 
“insidious practice of witchcraft”? 
Ergotamine poisoning (the alkaloid 
from which the indolamine called 
LSD is derived) may result from eat- 
ing grain that has been spoiled by 
fungi. Symptoms in patients suffer- 
ing from ergotism range from spasms 
to hallucinations, pseudo-psychosis, 
cerebrospinal abnormalities, and a 
kind of dry gangrene. The time of 
year when the “distemper” was ob- 
served in early 1692 correlates with a 
consumption of improperly-stored rye 
tainted by ergot. This would explain 
why the “afflictions” resolved when 
the accused were incarcerated and 


ate grain from different stores. 

Did Mr. Gragg uncover any evi- 
dence to substantiate a pharmacolog- 
ical cause? 

C. Marcus Parr 
Oakland, California 


Professor Gragg responds: “The most 
rigorous effort to determine a phar- 
macological cause for the afflictions 
suffered in 1692 can be found in two 
articles in Science magazine in 1976. 
Researchers Nicholas P. Spanos and 
Jack Gottlieb demonstrated that the 
afflicted were not suffering from the 
ergot poisoning mentioned in C. 
Marcus Parr’s letter. In response to 
an article by Linnda Caporeal, 
Spanos and Gottlieb examined the 
112 extant depositions submitted in 
the Salem cases for symptoms of con- 
vulsive ergotism. Other than the af- 
flicted girls, they found only twenty- 
one people who reported even one 
symptom of convulsive ergotism: 
vomiting, diarrhea, livid skin color, 
sensations of heat or cold, muscular 
contractions, severe itching, convul- 
sions, ravenous appetite after convul- 
sions, or death. Almost 80 percent re- 
ported none of the symptoms. Short of 
a new study, the obvious conclusion, 
then, is that the Salem witch crisis 
did not resemble an epidemic of ergo- 
tism.” 


Mount McKinley Misplaced 


As a new subscriber, I am enjoying 
many hours reading very interesting 
bits of history. However, in reading 
“Alaska’s New Deal Colonists” by 
Annie Alpert [March/April 1992 
issue], I find her geography a little in 
error. She has misplaced Mount 
McKinley. When traveling from Sew- 
ard to Anchorage, you do not pass 
Denali Park. Mount McKinley is about 
130 miles northwest of Anchorage. 
Robert J. Kirkpatrick 
Saylorsburg, Pennsylvania 


The editors welcome comments from our 
readers. While we endeavor to publish a 
representative sampling of correspondence, 
we regret that limited space prevents us 
from printing every letter. Address corre- 
spondence to “Mailbox,” American History 
Illustrated, Box 8200, Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania 17105. x 
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Announcing a revolutionary break- 
through in world-band radios...from 
Grundig, the leader in German short- 
wave electronics. This miracle of 
miniaturization is not sold in U.S. 
stores or catalogs—only Willabee & 
Ward has it! 


Tune in to events around the globe. 


The RK-709 is the world’s smallest 12- 
band receiver—AM, FM, FM Stereo 
(with headphones, included), and all 9 
major shortwave bands. Small enough 
to fit into a pocket, briefcase, or purse, 
yet big on features. Telescoping 
antenna pulls signals from anywhere in 
the world. Listen to legendary BBC 
newscasts—the best in the world. 

Hear what Radio Moscow is saying 
about Gorbachey, Yeltsin, and President 
Bush. Listen to the Voice of America 
when you travel abroad. Follow a crisis 
or breaking story wherever you are 

and no matter where it’s happening: 
Baghdad, Panama, Beijing or Tokyo. 


You don’t have to pack 
a travel alarm, either. 


You won’t need it—this is better. The 
RK-709 wakes you with the radio or 
its ingenious “Humane Wake System” 
—the tone begins softly and gathers 
volume until you wake up! The digital 
alarm clock features a sleep timer that 
turns off the radio 10 to 60 minutes 
after you turn in! 


Only $159! 
Payable in monthly installments. 


The Grundig RK-709 is only $159 
(plus $7.50 shipping/handling), 
payable in convenient monthly credit 
card installments. Includes deluxe 
carrying pouch and stereo headphones. 
One year warranty, 30 day money back 
guarantee. Order today. 


Don’t be confused by other 4, 5, 7, or 9 
band radios. Grundig’s RK-709 is today’s 
best buy on a real 12 band receiver. 


CALL TOLL-FREE: 1-800-367-4534 Ext. 623-222 


Includes digital clock, 
travel alarm, headphones, 
deluxe travel pouch, 

and Grundig guide book. 
Measures approximately 
315" x 55%" x UA" and 
weighs a mere 14 ounces! 


I, Willabee & Ward 
| 47 Richards Avenue 
| Norwalk, Conn. 06857 


| CALL TOLL-FREE: 1-800-367-4534 
Ext. 623-222 


Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


Please send me 


Grundig RK-709 
World Band Receiver(s). For each receiver, 
charge 4 installments of $41.63* to my 
credit card: 


L MasterCard [VISA 


[Discover D Am. Ex. 
Credit Card # Exp. Date 
Name 
PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 
City/State/Zip 
Signature 


(All orders subject to acceptance.) 


I prefer not to pay by credit card and will pay by check. 
Enclosed is my check for $159* plus $7.50 shipping/ 
handling, a total of $166.50 for each receiver. 


*Any applicable sales tax will be billed with shipment. 


Phone orders normally shipped next business day. 
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a HISTORY OF UNITED STATES 
y RAVAL OPERATIONS 
IN WORLD WAR I 


ON DECEMBER 7, 1941, 


while sitting in his Harvard study, Samuel Morison received word 
of Japan’s devastating attack on Pearl Harbor. That day, his 
destiny befell him. 


Morison set out to write an accurate, eyewitness account of World 

War II. He went to sea with the men he would write about, and 
spent the next eighteen years creating the 
most comprehensive, sweeping and con- 
cise record of what the Chicago Sun Times 
calls “history’s greatest sea war.” 


And now this extraordinary series can be 
yours. 


The National Historical Society's most ex- 
clusive WWII series: 


History of United States Naval Operations 


in World War II by Pulitzer Prize-winning 
author, Samuel Eliot Morison, USNR 


With full access to all official U.S. Navy files, to both Allied and 
Axis wartime records, and to top political and military leaders 
and their personal diaries, Morison vividly recaptures the strategies, 
tactics, men, movements and machinery of war. 


This is not an official history. Morison conceals no tactical errors; he camouflages no military mistakes. 
Writing with the voice of a seasoned storyteller, he creates a factual account more compelling than any fiction. 


From Pearl Harbor to Casablanca, Anzio to Iwo Jima, here are harrowing eyewitness accounts of World War ll naval battles waged on 
all fronts against the Japanese and Axis powers. 


See the war yourself, through more than 500 official U.S. Navy photographs of battles at sea, on land andin the air, plus candid action 
shots. Fold-out maps will help you follow the planning, preparation and step-by-step maneuvers of major battles worldwide. 


In the four decades since its first print- 
ing, this series has been acclaimed for 
what Time magazine calls its “grand 
narrative sweep.” According to The 
New York Herald Tribune, ‘‘There is no 
naval operations history at once con- 
cise and complete, as salty and under- 
standing of the men and situations in- 
volved, as unemotional and yet as vivid 
and human.” 


Examine your first volume, The Rising 
Sun in the Pacific, ABSOLUTELY FREE 
for 15 days. Keep it, and you'll receive 
subsequent volumes in the Morison 
series, always on the same 15-day 
FREE-examination basis. And always 
with the same generous return privi- 
lege. 
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History Today 


International Celebration 
Marks Northwest Maritime 
Bicentennial 


The states of Washington and Oregon 
are joining with the Canadian pro- 
vince of British Columbia to mark the 
two-hundredth anniversary of the 
1792 voyages on which American 
merchant captain Robert Gray be- 
came the first non-native to sail into 
the Columbia River; British naval of- 
ficer George Vancouver explored and 
charted Puget Sound; Spanish naval 
officer Salvador Fidalgo built the first 
European settlement in Washington; 
and during which Native Americans 
of the region encountered these visi- 
tors. 

In Vancouver, Washington, the 
Center for Columbia River History 
hosts during May 1-3 the “Great 
River of the West” conference to pro- 
vide a starting point for advances in 
understanding the mighty Columbia. 

During May 9-11, a replica of the 
Lady Washington, sister ship to 
Gray’s Columbia Rediviva and part- 
ner in her Northwest exploration 
ventures, will re-enact Gray's May 
1792 entrance into the elusive "River 
of the West, with additional com- 
memorations at various Columbia 
River ports. 

Farther north, the “Wake of the 
Explorers,” a longboat expedition co- 
sponsored by the Discovery Reenact- 
ment Society of British Columbia, the 
Pure Sound Society, and the Wash- 
ington State Historical Society, will 
re-create charting voyages by British 
and Spanish explorers on Puget 
Sound during the summer of 1792. 

Bicentennial museum exhibits in- 
clude “This Noble River: Captain Gray 
and the Columbia River,” at the Col- 
umbia River Maritime Museum in 
Astoria, Oregon from May 9 to Nov- 
ember 29 [see page 18]; “Adventure 
and Encounter: Captain Gray on the 
Columbia,” a traveling exhibition 
that will tour Oregon and southern 
Washington; “Cartography of Explor- 
ation,” a private collection of regional 
maps as well as materials from the 
Washington State Historical Society 
on view at that Tacoma institution 
from August to December; and “Van- 
couver’s Mariners” at the Vancouver 
Maritime Museum in British Colum- 
bia through September. 

For a complete listing of bicenten- 
nial events in Oregon contact the 


Columbia River Bicentennial Com- 
mission, Oregon Historical Center, 
1230 Southwest Park Avenue, Port- 
land 97205; 503-222-1741. For events 
in Washington contact Garry Schal- 
liol, Bicentennial Coordinator, Wash- 
ington State Historical Society, 315 
North Stadium Way, Tacoma 98403; 
206-593-2830. For events in British 
Columbia contact Eric Burkle, 
Events Coordinator, Ministry of Pro- 
vincial Secretary, 1117 Wharf Street, 
Victoria, V8W 2Z2; 604-356-9459. 


Steamboat Museum 
Exhibits Long-Buried 
Artifacts 


Kansas City’s historic City Market is 
the site of the new 30,000-square-foot 
Arabia Steamboat Museum, reposi- 
tory for more than 150 tons of arti- 
facts recovered from the Great White 
Arabia, a 171-foot-long sidewheeler 
that went down in the Missouri River 
while en route to Omaha City, Ne- 
braska on September 5, 1856. 

Repeated flooding altered the 
course of the Missouri during the 
past 135 years, eventually leaving 
the Arabia buried beneath a farmer’s 
field a half-mile from the present-day 
river. A technologically advanced sys- 
tem of water pumps—unavailable to 
previous salvage efforts—made possi- 
ble the privately funded excavation of 
the Arabia, which lay beneath thou- 
sands of cubic yards of sand and a 
“river” of ground water. 


LM le 


WORKERS EXCAVATE REMAINS OF THE SIDEWHEEL STEAMBOAT "GREAT WHITE ARABIA," LOST NEAR KANSAS CITY IN 1856. 


A supply ship for the frontier set- 
tlements, the Arabia carried a wide 
assortment of ordinary and luxury 
items that included four thousand 
leather boots and shoes; one hundred 
pairs of India rubber overshoes; 
sixty-three different styles of writing 
pens; more than one thousand pieces 
of china; sixty-five bolts of fabric; 
building supplies; domestic and per- 
sonal items; and food. The museum 
features an authentically appointed 
full-scale replica of the Arabia’s deck; 
re-creations of period stores display- 
ing the wide variety of recovered 
goods; and a working conservation 
laboratory that provides visitors with 
a close-up look at the task of preserv- 
ing and restoring the collection. 

For more information contact 
Arabia Steamboat Museum, 400 
Grand Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri 
64106; 816-471-4030. 


Armed Forces Radio 
Fifty Years Old 


The Armed Forces Radio and Television 
Service (AFRTS), an operating ele- 
ment of the Department of Defense, 
is commemorating its fiftieth year of 
broadcasting to U.S. service members 
overseas. On May 26, 1942 the 
United States War Department offi- 
cially established the Armed Forces 
Radio Service (AFRS) to give military 
personnel abroad a “touch of home 
and to combat Axis Sally and Tokyo 
Rose.” Because of its proximity to tal- 
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AWARD WINNING 
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INDIE 


Greeting Cards of this colorful series available 


All cards printed on Recycled paper using Soy inks. 
Envelope size: 5 1/4" x 7 1/4", Card size: 5" x 7", folded 


Cost: $12.50 per series, set of eight 
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HOOP DANCER 
Image Size 18” x 18” 
Paper Size 20” x 20” 
S/N 2,000 Edition 

$20.00 

Artist Proofs-40 

$40.00 


i Šia. 
SPIDER DANCER 
Image Size 18" x 23" 
Paper Size 20" x 26" 
S/N 200 Edition 
$189.00 
Artist Proofs-40 
$300.00 


DAKOTA DANCER 
Image Size 18" x 21" 
Paper Size 20" x 26" 

S/N 500 Edition 
$89.00 
Artist Proofs-40 
$159.00 
Crazy Horse Prints 

23026 North Main Street 
Prairie View, IL 60069 


HORSE STICK 
Image Size 18” X 24” 
Paper Size 20” x 26” 
S/N 1,500 Edition 


SHAWL WOMAN 
Image Size 18” x 24” 
Paper Size 20” x 26” 


$30.00 S/N 1,000 Editi 
Artist Proofs-40 $40.00 Jo 
$60.00 Artist Proofs-40 
$80.00 


COUNTING COUP 
Image Size 18" x 23" 
Paper Size 20" x 26" 


S/N 800 Edition WOLF DANCER 
in ae Image Size 18" x 22" 
Esae bo s-40 Paper Size 20" x 26" 
2 S/N 200 Edition 
$189.00 
From the Land of the Artist Proofs-40 
LAKOTA INDIANS 


$300.00 
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8 Signed and Numbered 
Prints by Richard Red Owl 
Every Limited Edition Print 
will have a 
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ie AP 2 Image Size 18" x 18" 
Paper Size 20" x 26" 
S/N 300 Edition 
$139.00 
Artist Proofs-40 


$225.00 


Series of 8 Limited 
Edition Prints are on 
Acid Free Neutral pH 
Balanced Paper 


ART DEALERS INVITED 


TO ORDER CALL 
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All prints are light fast color reproductions. 
PRODUCED AND MARKETED BY AMERICAN INDIANS 


ent and broadcast facilities, Los 
Angeles was selected as headquar- 
ters for AFRS, which provided pro- 
gram services, short-wave programs, 
and broadcasting equipment to over- 
seas areas. By 1945 about three hun- 
dred AFRS radio stations were scat- 
tered all over the world. The number 
of stations has expanded and con- 
tracted periodically depending on 
U.S. involvement abroad; today more 
than five hundred such outlets pro- 
vide U.S. news, sports, command in- 
formation, and entertainment to 
overseas military personnel and their 
families. The service was expanded to 
include television programming in 
1954. i 


Custer Battlefield 
Renamed 


President George Bush has signed 
into law a bill changing the name of 
Custer Battlefield National Monument 
to Little Bighorn Battlefield National 
Monument, emphasizing the geo- 
graphical location of the 1876 Mon- 
tana engagement between the U.S. 
Cavalry commanded by General 
George Armstrong Custer and Sioux 
and Cheyenne warriors rather than 
singling out one participant. The 
cemetery where troops who died in 
the famous battle are buried will con- | 
tinue to be known as Custer National 
Cemetery. 

Introduced by Representative Ben 
Nighthorse Campbell of Colorado, the 
only Native American member of 
Congress, the legislation recognizes 
that the Native American partici- 
pants in the battle were fighting for 
what they believed was rightfully 
theirs. It represents, Campbell said, 
“what America is about—basic fair- 
ness.” 

The law also authorizes creation of 
a memorial at the battlefield com- 
memorating the Native Americans 
who fought at the Little Bighorn. 
Separate legislation is required to au- 
thorize funds for the long-sought 
memorial. 


"Save Outdoor Sculpture” 
Program Announced 


A three-year nationwide campaign to 
identify and ultimately protect out- 
door sculpture—“the orphans of the 
art world’—from the effects of 
weather, pollution, vandalism, and 
neglect was recently announced by 
its sponsors, the National Museum of 


American Art and the National 
Institute for the Conservation of 
Cultural Property. The Save Outdoor 
Sculpture! (SOS!) program is one of 
the largest cultural volunteer pro- 
jects ever undertaken in the United 
States and will enlist as many as 
25,000 volunteers to locate, inven- 
tory, and assess the condition of the 
nation’s thousands of public sculp- 
tures, ranging from eighteenth-cen- 
tury Revolutionary War heroes to ab- 
“stract contempory artworks. The 
accumulated data will be fed into the 
computer database at the National 
Museum of American Art to create a 
permanent, comprehensive record 
that will be available to scholars, 
conservators, and anyone with an in- 
terest in sculpture. Pilot projects, 
funded by the Henry Luce Foun- 
dation, are already under way in 
Tennessee, West Virginia, and II- 
linois. 

For more information contact 
SOS!, National Institute for the 
Conservation of Cultural Property, 
3299 K Street NW, #403, Washington, 
D.C. 20007; 202-625-1495. 


Plan to Save Louisiana 
Plantation 


If the Formosa Plastics Company can 
satisfy the U.S. Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency's concerns that a pro- 
posed $700-million rayon plant in 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana will not fur- 
ther endanger the already overtaxed 
ecosystem of the region, Whitney 
Plantation, a pre-1803 sugar and rice 
plantation adjoining the Mississippi 
River, may be the unlikely benefi- 
ciary. Among the buildings still 
standing on the plantation are the 
main house—one of the few surviving 
raised houses of Louisiana’s colonial 
era; the last remaining Creole-style 
barn in the state; and a 1790 kitchen, 
possibly Louisiana’s oldest. 

The Taiwanese plastics company 
provided a grant of $180,000 to 
Louisiana State University to con- 
duct a survey of the plantation and 
its thirty-two extant buildings. The 
report recommended that a forty-acre 
parcel (out of the 1,300 acres held by 
the company) be set aside and pro- 
tected from the industrial complex by 
a two-hundred-foot treed buffer zone. 
Further recommendations, to which 
the company agreed in principle, call 
for restoration of the buildings and 
creation of an outdoor museum that 
would interpret Louisiana Creole 
plantation life and culture. 


June 25, 1876. The legend begins... 


CUSTER’S LAST STAND 


The Battle of the Little Big Horn 


From eyewitness accounts by Battle participants to current archaeological findings—we 
have many hard-to-find books, videos and tapes on this fascinating and controversial 
chapter in American History. Ride again with the Seventh Cavalry. Fight alongside Sitting 
Bull’s warriors. Explore the Battlefield then and now. Examine the Native American 
experience. Over 100 titles to choose from on all aspects of the Indian Wars period. 
Send for your free price list today. 

Visit our Battlefield Bookstore in the shadow of Last Stand Hill 


CUSTER BATTLEFIELD HISTORICAL & MUSEUM ASSOCIATION, INC. 


P.O. Box 129 Dept. AHI è Crow Agency, Montana 59022 


A National Park Service Cooperating Association 


“If by some magic Tecumseh 
could have chosen his own biographer, he would 
surely have named Allan Eckert.” 


—Dee Brown, author of Bury My Heart at Wounded Knee 


Janet Montgomery: Hudson River 
Squire Katherine Babbitt 
Biography of Janet Livingston, wife 
of Gen. Richard Montgomery, 1743- 
1828. biblio, index, photos, paper, CIP 
ISBN:0-912526-57-2, 1992. Rev.ed,. $9.95 
ae ob de o> 
Charged with treason: Ordeal of 
400 mill workers during military 
operations in and about Roswell, Ga. 
1864-1865 Michael D. Hitt 
Gen. Sherman’s campaign to capture 
Atlanta through Roswell. 
Illus, photos, maps, name index, 
ISBN:0-912526-55-6, 1992, CIP, $32.50 
ih de 
By the dim and flaring lamps: the 
Civil War diaries of Samuel Mc- 
Ilvainė ed. by Clayton E. Cramer 
Sgt. 10th Ind. Vol. Reg. Kentucky and 
Tennessee. Maps, photo, index, 
ISBN:0-912526-46-7, 1990, CIP, $28.95 
ah od de ob 
Lighthouses and Legends of the 
Hudson Ruth R. Glunt 154p., photos, 
ISBN:0-912526-14-9, 1990, CIP, $15.95 
Library Research Assoc., Inc. 
Dunderberg Road, RD#5, Box 41 
Monroe, New York 10950-3703 
914-783-1144 


PRESERVATION 
PLAN ON IT 


Planning on restoring a house, 
saving a landmark, reviving 
your neighborhood? 

Gain a wealth of experience 
and help preserve our historic 
and architectural heritage. Join 
the National Trust for Historic 
Preservation and support 
preservation efforts in your 
community. 


Write: 


National Trust 

for Historic Preservation 
Department PA 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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Quartermaster Cache 
Uncovered 5 


Workers renovating a century-old 
building that once served as the 
Quartermaster Warehouse for Fort 
Robinson near Crawford, Nebraska 
recently uncovered a rich cache of 
U.S. Cavalry-related artifacts, appar- 
ently disposed of by the army in a 
small crawl space between the struc- 
ture’s floor and foundation. 

While some of the recovered pieces 
may date from as early as the 1870s, 
the majority are from 1890-1910. In 
addition to the obvious military 
items, the trove includes a wide as- 
sortment of period building hard- 
ware, much in its original packaging. 

Established in 1874, Fort Robin- 
son—now a branch of the Nebraska 
State Historical Society—was an ac- 
tive military post through World War 
II. Curator Thomas R. Buecker char- 
acterizes the thousands of military 
and commercial pieces recovered as a 
“very significant find . . . [that] gives 
us a better picture of the types of 
things people used in everyday life at 
the Fort.” 


Penitentiary Preservation 
Sought 


The Preservation Coalition—an alliance 
of preservation, prison, and neighbor- 
hood groups in Philadelphia—seeks to 
save Eastern State Penitentiary from 
falling completely to ruin.-The radial- 
design prison, built during 1823-36, 
has steadily deteriorated at its Cherry 
Hill site since the last prisoners were 
moved out in the 1970s. Plans call for 
development of a management plan 
for its long-term use once the struc- 
ture is stabilized. 

Eastern State Penitentiary repre- 
sents a school of early nineteenth-cen- 
tury penal philosophy known as the 


“separate” or “Pennsylvania system” 
that called for complete isolation of 
prisoners, with each inmate working, 
eating, and sleeping in his own cell. 
While this system never really caught 
on in the U.S., Eastern State—built 
with seven rows of cells that radiated 
out like spokes of a wheel from the ad- 
ministrative center—served as proto- 
type for more than five hundred pris- 
ons around the world. 


Proposed Copyright Law 
Seen as Problem 


Film preservationists and documen- 
tary filmmakers are leading opposi- 
tion to new copyright legislation that 
they fear will result in the loss of ac- 
cess to films and prints that other- 
wise would come into the public do- 
main, and even to the physical 
deterioration of many such films due 
to lack of preservation. Opponents of 
the Copyright Amendments Act of 
1991 are encouraging citizens to 
write to their members of the House 
of Representatives and Senate before 
the bill, HR2372, can become law. 
Under current law, a film copyright 
is granted for a period of twenty-eight 
years. Copyright holders then have 
one year in which to apply for a forty- 
seven-year extension, making a total 
copyright period of seventy-five 
years. If application is not made 
within the year, the copyrighted ma- 
terial is considered abandoned and 
falls into the public domain. Under 
the proposed legislation, the forty- 
seven-year extension would automat- 
ically apply. Opponents—who include 
filmmaker Ken Burns and Dr. Jan- 
Christopher Horak, senior curator of 
the film collections at George East- 
man House—point out that nearly 
half of copyrighted films are in fact 
abandoned by the time the initial 
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The Music That IE Sweethearts Together Again! 


On Records, Tapes & 


Compact Discs 


(I LOVE YOU) FOR SENTIMENTAL REASONS / Nat 
King Cole e OVER THERE / Fred Waring and The 
Pennsylvanians + THE LAST TIME I SAW PARIS / 
Kate Smith + AMERICAN PATROL / Glenn Miller + 
VICTORY POLKA / Bing Crosby / Andrews Sisters 
+ PLL BE AROUND / Mills Brothers + G.I. JIVE / 
Louis Jordan + THE OLD LAMPLIGHTER / Sammy 
Kaye / Billy Williams + IT HAD TO BE YOU / Betty 
Hutton + LONG AGO (AND FAR AWAY) / Jo 
Stafford > NO LOVE, NO NOTHIN’ / Ella Mae Morse 
e A GAL IN CALICO / Tex Beneke / Crew Chiefs ° 
BLUES IN THE NIGHT / Dinah Shore - JUKE BOX 
SATURDAY NIGHT/ Glenn Miller / Marion Hutton 
/ Tex Beneke and Modernaires + PENNSYLVANIA 6- 
5000/ Glenn Miller + PRISONER OF LOVE / Perry 
Como ° OH, LOOK AT ME NOW/ Tommy Dorsey / 
Frank Sinatra and Pied Pipers + THIS IS THE ARMY, 
MR. JONES / Hal McIntyre + BEGIN THE BEGUINE 
/ Artie Shaw + SMOKE GETS IN YOUR EYES /Artie 
Shaw + THE ARMY AIR CORPS (OFF WE GO) / 
Alvino Rey / King Sisters e AND THE ANGELS SING 
/ Benny Goodman / Martha Tilton / Ziggy Elman -° 
LILI MARLENE / Marlene Dietrich < (LIGHTS OUT) 
TILL REVEILLE / Kay Kyser / Harry Babbitt / Ginny 
Sims + I M BEGINNING TO SEE THE LIGHT / Harry 
James / Kitty Kallen e SEPTEMBER SONG / Walter 
Huston ° IT’S BEEN A LONG, LONG TIME / Bing 
Crosby / Les Paul Trio + A NIGHTINGALE SANG IN 
BERKELEY SQUARE / Guy Lombardo + REMEM- 
BER PEARL HARBOR / Sammy Kaye + ALWAYS 
/ Guy Lombardo + MY PRAYER / Ink Spots ° 
WHEN THE SWALLOWS COME BACK TO CAPI- 
STRANO / Ink Spots + SUNRISE SERENADE / 
Glen Gray / Frankie Carle + I CRIED FOR YOU / 
Glen Gray / Kenny Sargent > MARINES’ HYMN / 
Fred Waring and The Pennsylvanians + MY SISTER 
AND I / Jimmy Dorsey / Bob Eberly > MY IDEAL 
/ Jimmy Dorsey / Bob Eberly + SOME SUNDAY 
MORNING / Helen Forrest / Dick Haymes > WHAT 
DO YOU DO IN THE INFANTRY?/ Sportsmen -° 
WE DID IT BEFORE AND WE CAN DO IT AGAIN 
/ Dick Robertson + OLE BUTTERMILK SKY / 
Hoagy Carmichael + BEI MIR BIST DU SCHOEN 
/ Andrews Sisters. 
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Songs! 
A Musical Adventure“ 
Back In Time! 


* Original Hits! x Original Stars! 


Turn back the clock with 42 of World War Is all-time favorite songs of 
love and glory ... the music that helped mend broken hearts and led us on 
to victory. No other music has been as much a part of our lives as these 
never-equalled melodies. The great songs and the greatest stars. What cher- 
ished memories they bring back! 

Relive those magical moments of love and pride with the melodies and 
words we'll never forget ... ALWAYS/Guy Lombardo... (I LOVE YOU) 
FOR SENTIMENTAL REASONS by the immortal Nat King Cole ... 
Glenn Miller's JUKEBOX SATURDAY NIGHT ... Kate Smith singing 
THE LAST TIME I SAW PARIS ... PLL BE AROUND by the Mills 
Brothers ... Artie Shaw’s BEGIN THE BEGUINE ... IT HAD TO BE 
YOU by Betty Hutton ... LONG AGO (AND FAR AWAY) by Jo Stafford 

.. Sammy Kaye’s THE OLD LAMPLIGHTER and Frankie Carle’s SUN- 
RISE SERENADE ... Hoagy Carmichael’s OLE BUTTERMILK SKY. 

You get 42 of World War II's best loved songs ... all original record- 
ings by the great stars who made them famous ... to bring back your 
most cherished memories. It is an unforgettable collection for sweet- 
hearts everywhere. 

No Risk Offer 

All 42 OVER THERE original hits come on either 3 Big Records, 3 Extra- 
Long Cassettes. ..or 2 Compact Discs. The price is only $19.95 for records and 
cassettes, or $24.95 for compact discs, and if you don’t play and enjoy this album 
as much as any other you have ever owned, it won't cost you a penny. Simply 
return it for a full refund, absolutely no questions asked. OVER THERE is not 
in any store at any price and is available now only through this limited by-mail 
offer. So hurry and listen to the legend. Order your collection today! 


Plus A FREE GIFT... . yours for sending us your order within 30 days! 


NOT IN STORES MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
————————---- NO RISK COUPON - — — ————————4 
“THE GOOD MUSIC RECORD CO., Dept. 040790 l 
P.O. Box 11059, Des Moines, IA 50336-1059 l 
YES please rush me OVER THERE to preview for 30 days without obligation. | 
I understand that I may return the albums for any reason whatsoever and receive | 
a full refund. Make check or money order payable to Good Music Record Co. | 
Mandatory NY, NJ & IA residents add local sales tax. 
LI Send 3 Cassettes LI Send 2 Compact Discs 
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(Enclose $3.50 for mailing and handling per item.) 
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copyright runs out. They maintain 
that thousands of these films will be 
lost tò posterity under the proposed 
legislation, because interested film- 
makers and preservationists who 
could save the deteriorating materi- 
als will be denied access to them. 

For more information contact Larry 
Urbanski, P.O. Box 438, Orland Park, 
Illinois 60462; 708-460-9082. 


Archaeological Recreation 
Area Proposed 


Federal, state, and local agencies are 
cooperating in the development of an 
archaeological recreation area at 
Casa Malpais, an important prehis- 
toric site near Springerville, Arizona 
that could attract visitors to the eco- 
nomically depressed region both to 
view the ruins and to take advantage 
of planned recreational attractions 
that will include hiking trails and 
picnic facilities. 

A thirteenth- and fourteenth-cen- 
tury community occupied by up to 
eight hundred inhabitants, Casa Mal- 
pais represents one of the largest and 
most significant archaeological sites 
in this portion of the American 


Southwest. The ruin is notable for its 
impressive and rare stonework reflect- 
ing various kinds of architecture built 
with native basalt rock. Among its 
outstanding features are the “Great 
Kiva,” a nearly-fifty-foot-square central 
religious meeting place, and the unique 
natural underground vaults used both 
for religious activities and as burial 
crypts. Plans call for continued ar- 
chaeological investigation, stabiliza- 
tion of the ruins, construction of a visi- 
tor center, and initiation of a par- 
ticipatory archaeology program. 

For more information contact Casa 
Malpais Archaeological Project, P.O. 
Box 390, Springerville, Arizona 
85938; 602-333-5375. 


Foundation to Return 
Ritual Objects 


Elizabeth Sackler of New York City 
has established the American Indian 
Ritual Object Repatriation Found- 
ation to “act as a conduit to collectors, 
foundations, art dealers and individ- 
uals who would like to participate in 
the return of sacred ritual and cere- 
monial objects to the American 
Indian nations to whom they belong.” 


HAIL TO THE CANDIDATE 


Presidential Campaigns from Banners to Broadcasts 


Keith Melder 

With contributions by 
Edith P. Mayo and 
William L. Bird, Jr. 


Tracing the 200-year history 
of presidential electioneering 
from the first, sedate campaign 
of George Washington to the 
video images of Ronald Reagan 
and George Bush, Hail to the 
Candidate draws on a vivid 

legacy of archival photographs, 
buttons, banners, parade floats, 
bumper stickers, fliers, marching 
regalia, and novelties. The book 
also shows how electioneering 
became more restrained in the 


twentieth century as new techniques of mass communication replaced rallies 
and parades and focuses on political-party appeals to women, pollsters, 
media specialists, and television audiences. 

121 color, 62 b&w illus. 224 pp. Cloth: 1-56098-177-6 $39.95 Paper: 1-56098-178-4 $19.95 
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The foundation hopes to accomplish 
its aim by providing tax relief to 
donors, engaging in or supporting re- 
search to determine to whom the ob- 
jects should be returned, and educat- 
ing the public about the significance 
of these objects to Native Americans. 

The idea for the foundation came 
to Sackler after she purchased three 
masks at a Sotheby’s auction in New 
York last year and returned them to 
the tribes from which they had origi- 
nated. One of the masks was identi- 
fied as Navajo, while two were kachi- 
nas, considered by the Hopi of the 
Southwest to be Life Spirit—sacred 
objects rather than works of art. 

For more information contact Am- 
erican Indian Ritual Object Re- 
patriation Foundation, 461 East 57th 
Street, New York City 10022; 212- 
980-5400. 


Maryland Revolutionary 
War Monument Restored 


As part of its continuing program to 
restore and preserve the memorials 
erected to Marylanders who fought 
and died in America’s wars, the 
Maryland Military Monuments Com- 
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These custom-made titled cases and binders 
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your valuable copies 
from damage. They're 
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mission has refurbished and rededi- 
cated the graffiti-marred monument 
in Brodklyn, New York’s Prospect 
Park. Designed by Sanford White and 
erected in 1895, the monument re- 
calls the four hundred Maryland 
troops who fought to protect the flank 
of George Washington’s forces in the 
1776 Battle of Long Island during the 
American Revolution. 

Established in 1988, the Com- 
mission already has restored more 
than twenty-five monuments and is 
working with local historical soci- 
eties, the National Park Service, and 
veterans’ groups to identify and eval- 
uate memorials within Maryland and 
at sites in other states. 

For more information contact the 
Maryland Military Monuments Com- 
mission, c/o Secretary of State’s Of- 
fice, 16 Francis Street, Annapolis, 
Maryland 21401. 


Artist/s Home Restored 


The first phase in restoring American 
artist William Sidney Mount’s Stony 
Brook, New York home—perhaps the 
best-documented example of Amer- 
ican vernacular architecture before 
the advent of photography—is under 


Originally named Jeff 
Davis, Traveller was 
| Lee's favorite mount. 


| Traveller died in 1871, 
and is buried close 
to his master at 
Washington and Lee 
University. 


way and scheduled for completion by 
December. 

Now part of the Museums at Stony 
Brook complex, the earliest portions 
of the house date from about 1725 and 
were built by Mount’s grandfather. 
When his father died in 1814, 
William, then seven years old, moved 
with his mother, sister, and three 
brothers to the family homestead, 
where he resided and maintained a 
studio for most of his life. The Mu- 
seums’ collections include a wealth of 
paintings and sketches by William, 
his brother Shepard, and their niece 
Evelina depicting the dwelling as it 
appeared between 1830 and the early 
1880s. Extensive written documenta- 
tion generated by family members 
completes this unique pictorial re- 
cord. 

For more information contact the 
Museums at Stony Brook, 1208 Route 
25A, Stony Brook, New York 11790; 
516-751-0066. 


Excavations at Edison’s 
Boyhood Home 


Following completion of a series of 
archaeological digs on the site of 


Thomas Alva Edison’s boyhood home 
overlooking the St. Clair River in 
Port Huron, Michigan, plans are 
being made to build a museum that 
will interpret the inventor’s family, 
his years in the community, and his 
later accomplishments; nineteenth- 
century Port Huron; and military life 
at nearby Fort Gratiot. 

The large two-story frame house 
occupied by the Edison family from 
1854 until the government requisi- 
tioned it for use as a hospital ten 
years later, was destroyed by fire in 
1870. Documentary and carto- 
graphic evidence pinpointed the ap- 
proximate location of the house, 
whose remains first were probed by 
a preliminary dig in 1976. Pur- 
chased by Port Huron in 1979, the 
site has yielded more than 200,000 
artifacts, including remnants of Ed- 
ison’s basement laboratory where he 
first conducted chemical and electri- 
cal experiments, and more than two 
hundred pieces of printer’s type he 
used to print his own newspaper, the 
Weekly Herald. 

For more information contact Mus- 
eum of Arts and History, 1115 Sixth 
Street, Port Huron, Michigan 48060; 
313-982-0891. * 


The Civil War. Experience its history in Richmond — 
the heart of the Confederacy. 
Let us help plan your historic trip with Marriott’s 
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This Noble River: Captain 
Gray and the Columbia 


The title for this major exhibition at 
the Columbia River Maritime Mu- 
seum in Astoria, Oregon is taken 
from an account of Captain Robert 
Gray’s historic 1792 entry into the 
river he named for his ship, the 
Columbia Rediviva. John Boit, fifth 
officer of the Columbia, recorded in 
his journal that “we directed our 
course up this noble river in search of 
a village.” Using artifacts, docu- 
ments, and text, the exhibit explores 
the Columbia’s history by examining 
eighteenth-century maritime explo- 
ration and trade; the two Northwest 
coast voyages of Gray and fellow 
trader Captain John Kendrick; the 
lifeways and trading patterns of the 
Native Americans who inhabited the 
region on Gray’s arrival; the effects of 
the new contacts on the indigenous 
peoples; and the consequences of 
these voyages on the region and the 
nation as a whole. Co-sponsored by 
the Maritime Museum, the Columbia 
River Bicentennial Commission, and 
and National Park Service, the exhi- 
bition opens on May 9 and continues 
through November 29. For more in- 
formation telephone 503-325-2323. 


Tools of the Trade 


One hundred objects used by 
teachers, doctors, homemakers, car- 
penters, farmers, and photographers 


from the late eighteenth century to 
the late 1940s are on display at the 
Chester County Historical Society in 
West Chester, Pennsylvania. The ex- 
hibit, which continues through May, 
explores how changing technology in- 
fluenced the design and function of 
tools used in many different trades. 
Featured items include a Civil War 
surgeon’s kit, early obstetrical equip- 
ment, blood-letting apparatus, and a 
rare eighteenth-century medical chest 
that reflect changes in the practice of 
medicine; Pennock’s Patent Seed and 
Grain Planter, a fairly complicated 
mechanism patented in the 1850s 
that planted and fertilized seed at the 
same time; a nineteenth-century da- 
guerreotype camera used by Chester 
County photographer George Cope; 
and an orrery—a mechanical model 
of the solar system—used by students 
to study the movements of the plan- 
ets. For more information telephone 
215-692-4800. 


Discovering America: 
The Peopling 
of Pennsylvania 


The State Museum of Pennsylvania 
in Harrisburg and the Balch Institute 
for Ethnic Studies in Philadelphia 
are commemorating the Christopher 
Columbus quincentenary with a col- 
laborative exhibition that will con- 
tinue at the state facility through 
June before moving to Philadelphia 


EARLY NINETEENTH-CENTURY ORRERY SHOWING THE MOVEMENTS OF THE EARTH AND MOON AROUND THE SUN; 
FROM THE "TOOLS OF THE TRADE" EXHIBITION AT THE CHESTER COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, WEST CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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- for a five-year stay. The exhibit is di- 


vided into six roughly chronological 
sections that trace Pennsylvania’s 
settlement and development from its 
native inhabitants through the pre- 
sent day. Installations such as a 
Korean grocery, a Slovak-American 
kitchen, sections of a South Phila- 
delphia market, and the interiors of 
an Italian-owned shoe store and a 
black American catering business are 
a few of the displays that re-create 
the everyday worlds of the Com- 
monwealth’s rich ethnic population. 
For more information telephone 717- 
787-4978. 


"Come All You Gallant 
Heroes”: The World of the 
Revolutionary Soldier 


The opening stanza of a 1777 patriotic 
song that promises to tell the truth 
“concerning many a soldier that for 
his country fell” provides the title for 
this exhibition showing at the 
Fraunces Tavern Museum in New 
York City until August 14. The truth 
about the common soldier of the 
American Revolution is a story of 
hardship and privation—food short- 
ages, ragtag uniforms, and inade- 
quate housing that often left the 
troops hungry, cold, and exposed to 
the elements. Using period artifacts 
such as weapons, necessary pieces of 
military equipment, and rare surviv- 
ing clothing and personal effects, 
along with specially designed graphic 
and interactive exhibits, the display 
chronicles the origins and experi- 
ences of the lower ranks of the Con- 
tinental Army; the changes in compo- 
sition of the troops as the conflict 
dragged on; the promises made by re- 
cruiters to secure enlistments; the 
day-to-day life that awaited those 
who signed up; and the stories of peo- 
ple—women, children, and blacks— 
who are not normally included in 
treatments of the subject. For more 
information telephone 212-425-1778. 


Visions of Washington 
Irving 

More than fifty eighteenth- and nine- 
teenth-century American paintings 
at the Hudson River Museum of 
Westchester in Yonkers, New York 
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celebrate Washington Irving's achieve- 
ment as the first American writer to 
win international acclaim. Drawn 
from the historic properties adminis- 
tered by Historic Hudson Valley—in- 
cluding Irving’s Sunnyside—the land- 
scapes, portraits, historical subjects, 
book illustrations, and sculpture ex- 
plore the heritage and scenic beauty 
of the Hudson Valley that Irving 
knew and loved. Representative art- 
ists include Gilbert Stuart, Charles 
Willson Peale, John Wollaston, John 
Quidor, and George Inness. For more 
information on the exhibit, which 
runs until June 21, telephone 914- 
963-4550. 


Cattle Ranchers: 
An Arizona Legacy 


An exhibit at the Arizona Hall of 
Fame Museum in Phoenix uses pe- 
riod photographs, sculpture, ranch 
art, and authentic ranch equipment 
to tell the story of cattle ranching in 
the state from the arrival of the first 
large herds in the 1870s to the pre- 
sent day. Told from the perspective of 
those who staked all they had in the 
land, the display, on view through 
September, examines such themes as 
the quest for sufficient water, a 
ranch’s most important resource; the 
experiences of women ranchers; and 
the role people such as Henry Clay 
Day and his descendents have played 
in Arizona’s ranching history since 
the late nineteenth century. For 
more information telephone 602-255- 
2110. 


I Believe: Evangelicalism 
in Southern Urban Culture 


The Valentine Museum in Richmond, 
Virginia presents until September 7 
an exhibition that explores evangeli- 
calism—the belief that salvation is 
attained through personal experience 
of God without the mediation of the 
clergy—as a major force in shaping 
the Southern experience in America 
from the eighteenth-century Great 
Awakening to present-day “televan- 
gelists.” The exhibit, which features a 
wide array of artifacts and extensive 
use of audio-visual components, ex- 
amines “from a social history stand- 
point, the world-view of people who 
hold evangelical beliefs and how this 
translates into a unique characteris- 
tic of the South.” Among the items on 
display are numerous historic pho- 
tographs and artworks; the 1786 
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Statute for Religious Freedom spon- 
sored by Thomas Jefferson; music 
and prayer books; religious tracts; 
church furnishings; temperance, civil 
rights, and political materials; and 
mementos from camp meetings and 
revivals. For more information tele- 
phone 804-649-0711. 


Sailing for Pleasure: The 
History of New England 
Yachting 


A new permanent exhibition at the 
Peabody Museum in Salem, Massa- 
chusetts explores the significance of 
yachting in New England from 1816 
(when America’s first yacht, Cleo- 
patra’s Barge, was launched in Sa- 
lem) to the present day with its fleets 
of sailboats filling local harbors. One 
major gallery focuses on Cleopatra’s 
Barge and includes artifacts from the 
famous yacht as well as a full-scale 
reconstruction of her richly appointed 
main salon. Other displays document 
the early years of American yachting; 
the adaptation of workboat design to 
pleasure craft; the growth of yacht 
racing as an international sport; ef- 
forts to refine yacht design; and the 
growth and role of yacht clubs. Items 
on exhibit include the tiller from the 
historic yacht America, numerous 
half-hull and antique yacht models, 
trophies, paintings, and photographs. 
For more information telephone 508- 
745-1876. 


William M. Harnett 


The first comprehensive showing of 
artist William Harnett’s works is on 
view at New York City’s Metropolitan 
Museum of Art until June 14. Born in 
Ireland in 1848, Harnett began his 


career as a silver engraver, but by 
1875 turned to painting as a full-time 
occupation, becoming leader of the 
late nineteenth-century American 
school of trompe-loeil painting, a 
style in the tradition of the realistic 
still lifes of seventeenth-century 
Dutch artists. Grouping everyday ob- 
jects such as guns, pipes, books, mu- 
sical instruments, and currency 
around a common theme, Harnett de- 
picted them in meticulous detail that 
gives the illusion of photographic re- 
ality. For more information telephone 
212-879-5500. 


I Dream a World: 
Portraits of Black Women 
Who Changed America 


Seventy-five large-scale black-and-white 
portraits by Pulitzer Prize-winning 
photojournalist Brian Lanker cele- 
brating black women who have made 
a significant difference in American 
life are on display at the Joslyn Art 
Museum in Omaha, Nebraska until 
June 28. In undertaking this two- 
year project to photograph represen- 
tatives of all walks of life from all sec- 
tions of the country, Lanker hoped to 
increase awareness of the vast contri- 
bution black women make to this 
country and society—women who 
“dreamed of a world not only better 
for themselves but for generations to 
come . . . where character and ability 
matter, not color or gender.” Included 
are civil rights pioneer Rosa Parks; 
former Texas congresswoman Bar- 
bara Jordon; Alice Walker, author of 
The Color Purple; Coretta Scott King, 
widow of the slain civil rights leader; 
television host Oprah Winfrey; and 
Metropolitan Opera star Leontyne 
Price. For more information tele- 
phone 402-342-2376. x 


STILL LIFE FROM THE WILLIAM M. HARNETT EXHIBITION AT THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK CITY 


PRESENTING Jeffersons Ordinarie? 


à The first landmark sculpture to capture the beauty and charm of Colonial America. 


own slightly smaller than actual 
e of 342 x 6/2 x 3% inches high. 


A Colonial Inn Comes to Life in a 
| Richly Detailed Architectural Sculpture. 


I was the true center of Colonial life. The 
place where friendships — and revolution- 
ary ideas—were born. Where great men like 
Thomas Jefferson made great decisions. In 
1766, the “ordinarie” (or vil- 
lage inn) was all this and more. 

Now, inspired by the inns 
familiar to Jefferson and our 
forefathers, comes “Jefferson's 
Ordinarie.” Designed by 
Kenneth and Hope LeVan, 
this is the premier issue in 
Strolling Through Colonial 
America, a new collection of 
architectural art honoring the 
patriotic men and women who 
founded our country. 

Two charmingly detailed buildings — 
the “ordinarie” and its separate summer 
kitchen — are joined by a graceful double- 


Cozy benches and a doorway 
lantern welcome you to 


“Jeffersons Ordinarie.” 


arched breezeway ... one of the first ever 
created in a landmark 
sculpture. David Winter's Woodcutter’s Cottage 


(John Hine Studios) 
‘Current quote price: $250.00" | 
Keeper's Lodge 
(Lilliput Lane) 

Issue price: $75.00 _ 
_ Current quote price: $165.00" | 


Jacob Adam's Farmhouse 
(Department 56) 


issue price $65.00 | 


From every angle, 
you discover the warm 
comforts of “home.” 
Open dormer windows. 
A dog resting in the 
shade. Colorful roses and 
climbing ivy. Fragrant 
herb gardens. You feel the 


individual “cedar” shin- 


gles of the roof, the 


~ Current quote price: $250.00" || 


Each sculpture is painstakingly hand- 
painted by skilled craftsmen with period- 
accurate colors. With your sculpture you 
will receive a hand-numbered Deed and 


Certificate of Authenticity, 
detailed floor plans, and an 
illustrated narrative describing 
life in an 18th-century Colonial 
inn. You will also receive 
priority notification of future 
issues in the collection—but will 
never be obligated to buy. 

An Acquisition to 

Build Upon 

In recent years, exceptional 
landmark sculptures have 


proven to be wise acquisitions. Not all 
sculptures increase in value; some go down, 
and we can make no guarantee of profit. But 
as the premier issue in an important new 
collection, “Jeffersons Ordinarie” seems to 


have credentials similar to 
other market winners. 
Show your pride in 
America’s heritage by 
acquiring “Jefferson's 
Ordinarie” at the low 
issue price of $34.90. 
Send no money now... 
simply return the Order 
Form. But please act 
promptly. Once the edi- 
tion is retired on July 4, 


sculpted “cobblestone” — 


of the carriageway. Index for 1991 


"As reported in the Collectibles Market Guide & Price 


1992, no more sculptures 
will ever be made. Please 


note the deadline date on the order form, and respond 
today. 


Order with confidence. Your purchase is 100% risk-free, 
fully protected by the Hawthorne Architectural Register 


Five-Year Unconditional Guarantee. 


© 1991 Hawthorne Architectural Register, 
9210 North Maryland Avenue, 
Niles, IL 60648 


Please return your reservation by June 30, 1992 
Limit: One sculpture per customer. 

Please enter my reservation-order for “Jeffersons Ordinarie” I 
understand that I need send no money now. I will pay for my 
sculpture in two monthly installments of $17.45** each, the first 
payable before shipment. 

If I'm not completely satisfied, I have five full years to return my 
sculpture for replacement or full refund. 
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ARCHITECTURAL 
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9210 North Maryland Avenue 
Niles, IL 60648-1322 
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Columbia’s River: 
The Voyages of Robert 
Gray, 1787-1793 


On May 11, 1792, the three-masted 
Columbia Rediviva of Boston, com- 
manded by fur trader Captain Robert 
Gray, sailed across the Columbia 
River bar and became the first ship of 
any nation to enter the long-sought 
“River of the West.” In this authorita- 
tive work, based on research in previ- 
ously untapped eighteenth-century 
logs and manuscripts, author J. 
Richard Nokes documents Gray’s two 
Pacific voyages—including the first 
round-the-world passage by an Am- 
erican vessel—and points out the ul- 
timate significance of his fur-trading 
ventures and discoveries in encourag- 
ing American expansion from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and in helping 
to secure the Pacific Northwest for 
the United States. 

By J. Richard Nokes (Washington State 
Historical Society, Tacoma, 1991; 352 
pages, illustrated, $39.95 hardcover, 
$24.95 paper). 


You Always Think of 
‘Home: A Portrait of Clay 
County, Alabama 


Excerpts from one hundred taped 
interviews that author Pamela Grun- 
dy conducted with residents of Clay 
County, Alabama during 1987-88 
comprise this portrait of the economi- 
cally depressed region that produced 
personalities as diverse as Supreme 
Court Justice Hugo Black and Ku 
Klux Klan Imperial Wizard Hiram 
Evans. Complemented by brief es- 
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says and the striking photographs of 
Ken Elkins, the words of county in- 
habitants recount the hardships of 
low incomes, rocky farmland, and 
prejudice, and the joys of family, 
music, staunch religious faith, and 
the beauty of nature. 

By Pamela Grundy (The University of 
Georgia Press, Athens, 1991; 286 pages, 
illustrated, $29.95). 


The Oregon Trail/ 
The Conspiracy of Pontiac 


Two classic works by nineteenth- 
century historian Francis Parkman 
appear here in a single volume by the 
Library of America. In The Oregon 
Trail, his first and most famous work, 
Parkman recounts his 1846 journey 
from St. Louis to Fort Laramie, Wy- 
oming, vividly describing his encoun- 
ters along the way with trappers and 
woodsmen, gamblers and specula- 
tors, and great tribes of Native 
Americans who still lived as they had 
for centuries. The Conspiracy of 
Pontiac tells of the downfall of the 
frontier’s original inhabitants and 
the conquest of their territory. First 
published in 1851, this narrative 
uses letters, journals, reports, news- 
paper accounts, and dispatches dat- 
ing from the French and Indian War, 
as well as Parkman’s own experi- 
ences on the frontier, to chronicle the 
events surrounding Ottawa chief 
Pontiac’s rebellion against the Brit- 
ish during the 1760s. 


By Francis Parkman (Library of 
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America, New York City, 1991; 951 
pages, $35.00). 


V for Victory: 
America’s Home Front 
During World War II 


The United States was the only major 
participant in World War II whose 
home territory did not suffer massive 
destruction. But in this pictorial re- 
view Stan Cohen shows how—despite 
their escape from the bombing and 
ground fighting that reduced so much 
of the world to rubble—America’s cit- 
izens at home nevertheless were af- 
fected greatly by and involved in the 
conflict. Hundreds of artifacts illus- 
trate the war’s influence on almost 
every aspect of the average Am- 
erican’s life, while period photo- 
graphs provide a record of how the 
men, women, and children on the 
home front participated in production 
of war materiel; bought billions of 
dollars in war bonds; practiced civil- 
ian defense; provided support and 
comfort for those called to go abroad 
to fight; and made numerous sacri- 
fices in their standard of living so 
that the war might be brought to a 
successful conclusion. 

By Stan Cohen (Pictorial Histories 
Publishing Company, Missoula, Mon- 
tana, 1991; 408 pages, illustrated, 
$29.95 paper). 


Chiefly Feasts: 
The Enduring Kwakiutl 
Potlatch 


Aldona Jonaitis edited this lavishly 
illustrated catalog to accompany a re- 
cent American Museum of Natural 
History exhibition that highlighted 
the remarkable collection of Kwa- 
kiutl potlatch objects gathered for the 
New York museum between 1895 and 
1905 by Franz Boas and George 
Hunt. Scholarly essays, extended 
captions, and more than eighty his- 
toric photographs complement the 
pictured masks, headdresses, blan- 
kets, coppers, feast dishes, and other 
ceremonial objects used by the 
Kwakiutl Indians of northern Van- 
couver Island and the nearby Can- 
adian mainland in festive gatherings 
where guests witnessed important 
milestones in their host’s life and 


ether you “Whistle Dixie” or 


For the past 25 years, Civil War 
Times Illustrated has been de- 
voted to all aspects of that War — 
its battles; strategies, triumphs 
and tragedies, but most of all its 
people—the leaders, common 
soldiers and civilians whose stories 
have never been told in the history 
books. The writing is colorful, dra- 
matic. And each bi-monthly issue 
is lavishly illustrated with paint- 
ings and rare photographs that 
bring the action to life right before 
your eyes. Civil War Times Illus- 
trated has devoted each issue to 
specific events filled with the ad- 
venture and heroism of the war 
between the states. There are also 
special features in each issue. 
Civil War Times Illustrated un- 
covers letters and diaries written 
by soldiers and civilians telling of 
real life experiences during the 
War. Each issue covers a particu- 
lar battle and all the behind-the- 
action details. Learn more about 
your collection of rare memora- 
bilia from the 1860’s era. Civil 
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| ILLUSTRATED 


gives you both sides of 

America s most heroic 

struggle on the battlefields 
of this great land. 


War Times Illustrated informs 
you of historic monuments, where 
to find them and the history behind 
it all. 


If you want thrilling facts about 
the war between the states, write 
today to Civil War Times II- 
lustrated, P.O. Box 1863, Mt. 
Morris, IL 61054 or call toll 
free 1-800-435-9610 (in Illinois 
1-815-734-6309). We will start 
your subscription right away and 
bill you later! 


the states, use the attached card to respond today! 
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then were repaid with gifts confirm- 
ing his status in the community. 
Edited by Aldona Jonaitis (University 
of Washington, Seattle / American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, New York, 
1991; 217 pages, illustrated, $60.00). 


Sierra Club: 100 Years of 
Protecting Nature 


On June 4, 1892 a new wilderness 
preservation organization—the Sierra 
Club—was legally incorporated “to 
explore, enjoy, and render accessible 
the mountain regions of the Pacific 
Coast; to publish authentic informa- 
tion concerning them; and to enlist 
the support and cooperation of the 
people and government in preserving 
the forests and other natural features 
of the Sierra Nevada Mountains.” In 
this centenary salute to the Sierra 
Club, Tom Turner traces the history 
of the now-nationwide environmental 
organization from its beginning with 
182 charter members under John 
Muir, its first president, to today’s 
membership of more than six hun- 
dred thousand, and highlights the 
group’s major triumphs and losses in 
its campaign to save America’s natu- 
ral spaces. Three hundred photo- 
graphs by leading nature photogra- 
phers depict the national parks, 
forests, and wilderness areas saved 
by the Sierra Club’s grass-roots ac- 
tivism. 

By Tom Turner (Harry N. Abrams, Inc., 
New York City, 1991; 288 pages, illus- 
trated, $49.50). 


Wartime Washington: 
The Civil War Letters 
of Elizabeth Blair Lee 


When Elizabeth Blair, a member of 
one of America’s most prominent po- 
litical families, married naval officer 
Samuel Phillips Lee in 1843, she an- 
ticipated the long separations his ca- 
reer would necessitate and promised 
to write to him every day they were 
apart. In the course of the couple’s 
fifty-four-year marriage, Elizabeth 
penned thousands of letters, which 
were saved thoughtfully by her hus- 
band and preserved by their descen- 
dants. For this collection Virginia 
Jeans Laas has selected and anno- 
tated 368 of the more than nine hun- 
dred written during the Civil War 
years. An intelligent and astute 
woman, Elizabeth was interested 
keenly in the events of the day. Living 
just across the street from the White 
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House in Washington, D.C., she was 
acquainted with many of the nation’s 
most influential men and their fami- 
lies. The correspondence offers not 
only an intimate picture of the Lee 
household, but also a “direct and im- 
mediate account of life during the 
United States’ greatest crisis.” 
Edited by Virginia Jeans Laas (Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, Urbana-Cham- 
paign, 1991; 552 pages, illustrated, 
$39.95). 


The Adventures of 
Amos ‘n’ Andy: 

A Social History of an 
American Phenomenon 


Melvin Patrick Ely wrote this history 
of Amos ’n’ Andy—for many years the 
most widely listened-to show on 
American radio—“to rediscover and 
understand a monument of American 
popular entertainment, which for 
years has been hidden from view for 
fear that a second look will inflame 
emotions and upset our: comfortable 
view of ourselves.” Created, written, 
and performed by two white men— 
Freeman Gosden and Charles Cor- 
rell—Amos ’n’ Andy had its origins in 
the old blackface minstrel traditions. 
Featuring the adventures of two 
Southern black men making a new 
life in a Northern city, it attracted 
huge listening audiences during the 
1930s and '40s. Growing numbers of 
listeners, however, objected to what 
they perceived as racial stereotypes 


in the portrayal of the characters. In 
documenting the changing social per- 
ceptions of Amos ’n’ Andy, Eli also 
traces the evolution of an American 
society that gradually grew less and 
less comfortable with the most obvi- 
ous flaw in its democratic order—the 
color line. 

By Melvin Patrick Ely (The Free Press, 
New York City, 1991; 322 pages, illus- 
trated, $22.95). 


Converting the West: 


| A Biography of Narcissa 


Whitman 


In this biography of Narcissa Whitman, 
who with her husband Marcus was a 
pioneer missionary to the Cayuse 
Indians in the Oregon Territory dur- 
ing 1836-47, Julie Roy Jeffrey at- 
tempts to present not only the as- 
sumptions and imperatives of the 
Whitmans and other nineteenth-cen- 
tury children of the Great Awakening 
who traveled west to save the “hea- 
then savages,” but also the perspec- 
tive of the native peoples they sought 
to convert. Born in western New York 
in 1805, Narcissa embraced the bur- 
geoning evangelical missionary move- 
ment but, when given the opportu- 
nity, failed to bridge the cultural 
barriers that separated her from the 
native population. When the threat 
posed by growing numbers of emi- 
grants became apparent to the 
Cayuse, they sought remedy in mur- 
derous action against the most visible 
sign of the white man’s intrusion— 
the Whitmans and their mission. 

By Julie Roy Jeffrey (University of 
Oklahoma Press, Norman, 1991; 236 
pages, illustrated, $24.95). 


A Question of Character: 
A Life of John F. Kennedy 


In recent years disquieting revelations 
have surfaced about John F. Ken- 
nedy’s personal conduct that contra- 
dict the adulatory characterizations 
that followed his 1963 assassination. 
Thomas C. Reeves, a historian and 
Kennedy supporter in the 1960s, here 
reluctantly concludes that the gap be- 
tween rhetoric and reality was indeed 
real. Raised to believe in success at 
all cost, the attractive and charming 
Kennedy also was “pragmatic to the 
point of amorality.” He “lacked great- 
ness in large part because he lacked 
the qualities inherent in good charac- 
ter... . While he had ample courage 
and at times showed considerable 


prudence, he was deficient in in- 
tegrity, compassion, and temper- 
ance.” Had Kennedy not died prema- 
turely in Dallas, speculates Reeves, 
“the president’s personal and official 
activities might have ruined [a] sec- 
ond term and brought the nation an- 
other kind of grief and mourning 
than that which tragically did ensue.” 
By Thomas C. Reeves (The Free Press, 
New York City, 1991; 510 pages, illus- 
trated, $24.95). 


Dive Bomber: Learning 
to Fly the Navy’s Fighting 
Planes 


This memoir—a facsimile reprint of 
an autobiography first published in 
1939—recounts the author’s adven- 
turous transition from groundling to 
naval aviator during the mid-1930s. 
Pilots in the prewar Navy learned to 
fly everything from lumbering multi- 
engined seaplanes to agile single-seat 
fighters; Robert A. Winston had his 
share of exciting and sometimes ter- 
rifying encounters with fate as he 
learned the techniques of flying vari- 
ous aircraft as well as mastering 
cross-country navigation, instrument 
and night flying, dive- and torpedo- 
bombing, and carrier landings. 
Fighting Squadron, a companion vol- 
ume also available as a facsimile edi- 
tion, recounts the author’s World War 
II combat experiences in the Pacific. 
By Robert A. Winston (Naval Institute 
Press, Annapolis, 1991; 191 pages, il- 
lustrated, $17.95). 


Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal 


Those wishing to explore the 184-mile 
Chesapeake and Ohio (C&O) Canal 
that winds alongside the Potomac River 
from Georgetown near Washington, 
D.C. to Cumberland, Maryland will 
welcome this new National Park 
Service handbook. Both a guide and a 
history, the concise volume documents 
the construction (begun in 1828) and 
subsequent commercial operation of 
the “water highway” that, despite 
falling short of its original goal of con- 
necting the Potomac and Ohio river 
valleys, was one of the nation’s “most 
ambitious industrial experiments.” 
Numerous photographs and specially 
commissioned artworks enhance the 
text. 

(U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 20402-9325, 1991, illustrated; 
stock number 024-005-0107609, $4.50). k 


The Complete Biography 


The Life and Times of 


JOHN SINGLETON MOS BY 


By KEVIN H. SIEPEL 


A memorable account of a memorable 
maverick. —Wall Street Journal 


American History 
Illustrated 
Subscriber Service Center 
Box 1776, Mt. Morris, IL 61054 
O MOVING? Please give six weeks 
notice. If calling, give your new 
address, plus account number 
and old address from label. If 
writing, send address label and 

new address. 
TO SUBSCRIBE: Allow six weeks 
for delivery of your first issue. 
One year (6) issues, $20.00, 
outside the U.S., add $6.00 
For questions regarding 
your subscription 


Call Toll Free 


> 1-800-435-9610 For a copy autographed by the author, send 
Illinois Subscribers Please Call $11.95 (incl. shipping) to: REBEL 
815-734-6309 9224 Lake Shore Rd + Angola, NY 14006 


Fast-paced and colorful. High marks. 
—Richmond News Leader 


St. Martin's Press. $9.95 at bookstores. 
Foreword by Sen. Eugene McCarthy. Photos. 


Virtually Impossible to Find . . . Even if You Go to Russia! 


a The Last 
Coins of the USSR 


== Complete 9-Coin Set . . . 
LAST COINS ; As Low As 


OF THE 
NION $ 
SOVIET UNION | 1 6 50 


The Soviet Union as we knew it — 
our superpower rival for the last 40 
years — no longer exists. Almost 
overnight, the unimaginable 
happened. The USSR crumbled and 
lay in ruins — the largest and most 
powerful nation ever to disappear. 


Complete set of nine coins that actually circulated — 1, 2, 3, 5, 10, 15, 20, and 50 Kopeks and 1 
Rouble. Actual dates of coins you receive will range from the 1980s to 1991. 
+ All feature the USSR’s famous hammer and sickle design. 


An Entire Nation 
Vanished Forever! 


Now, by special arrangement with the Russian 
government, you can be one of the few to own an 
authentic piece of Soviet history — a complete set of nine 
coins that actually circulated in the USSR before the 
nation disappeared. Until recently, it was illegal to take 
currency out of the USSR. As a result, we have never 
been able to offer this remarkable set before! 

Even before the USSR dissolved, chaos and hyper-inflation forced the government to stop 
minting Kopek coinage for circulation. These classic USSR coins with the famous "hammer 
and sickle" design are the world’s hottest collectibles . . . but they’re virtually impossible to find, 
even in Moscow! 

Order today for yourself . . . and as treasured gifts for family, friends, and business associates. 
The complete 9-coin set is delivered in a sturdy, hard plastic holder with a signed Certificate of 
Authenticity for just $19.95. Order 2-4 sets for only $18.50 each, 5-9 sets for only $17.25 each... 
or for maximum savings, order 10 or more sets for only $16.50 each. Supplies are limited, so 
order now to avoid disappointment! 


Credit Card Orders Call 


TOLL FREE 1-800-777-6468, Ext. 4604 


Or mail your order to: Centennial Coin & Stamp Gallery, Dept. 04, 
2200 W. 66th Street, Suite 224, Richfield MN 55423. 
Add $4.00 postage and shipping. Please allow 2-4 weeks for delivery. 


Supplies are limited and this offer is subject to change without notice. All orders are subject to acceptance. 
Please include telephone number so we can confirm your order. 


The End of Lenin's Empire 


LIFE MEMBER 


AmericanNumismatic 


Member Since 1974 


References Upon Request 30-Day Money-Back Guarantee of Satisfaction 


Celebrate July 4th & All Events 


CARBIDE CANNON 
BIG BANG! gis $109." 


Mammoth Cannons shoot QO = 
GSA 


with terrific BANG! Have M 
a bang-up time at special 
events. Uses powdered 
carbide ammo. Hundreds 
of shots for few cents. All metal construction with large, 
rugged cast-iron wheels. Machined brass mechanism for easy 
loading and firing. Authentic turn-of-century design. Hand- 
some decor when not in use. Made in USA to last a lifetime. 
Available in 3 sizes: 9” cannon, $49.95 postpaid; 17” cannon, 
$89.95 postpaid; 25" cannon (shown here) with rapid firing 
and automatic loading, $109.95 postpaid. The larger the can- 
non the louder the bang! Carbide ammo, about 100 shots, $4.00; 
3 packs for $10.00. Send check, money order or call. Visa, 
MasterCard accepted by mail or phone (215) 866-0777. Give 
card number & expiration. Money-back guarantee. 


The Conestoga Co., Inc., Dept A1 , PO Box 405, Bethlehem, PA 18016 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG! 


Our little corner of Illinois! 


Galena 
JO DAVIESS= 
COUNTY di) 


Some say his initials U.S. 

also stand for “Unconditional 
Surrender." Retrace the footsteps 

of Ulysses S. Grant and Abraham 
Lincoln. Experience our rich Civil War 
history and museums. 


For literature call: 1-800-747-9377 


Galena/Jo Daviess County Convention & Visitors Bureau 
101 Bouthillier Street Galena, Ilinois 61036 


Be cam BOOKS ! 


Save up to 80% l 
B on recent overstocks, re- 
mainders, imports and reprints 
from all major publishers. Choose l 
from up to 8,000 titles including 600- 
1,500 new arrivals each month! 
American History, Fiction, Politics, | 
Art, Science, Cooking, —something for | 


everyone. An immense selection and 
with more books at $1.95, $2.95, 
$3.95 than you'll find anywhere else. l 
Fast shipment, moneyback guaran- 
tee. Write for free Catalog: | 


HAMILTON 
Box 15-667, Falls Village CT 06031 


WAR IN THE PACIFIC 


G-2 Military History Specialists 
features a large selection of 
World War II books, including 
the latest releases on Pearl 
Harbor and the Pacific war. 


pm me mz — e ee ee 


For our complete 
catalog, send $3.50 to: 
G-2 Military History 
Specialists 
P.O. Box 1569 

T 


Dept. 
MILITARY HISTORY ; 
SPECIALISTS Montclair, NJ 07042 
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Sight & Sound 


The Life and Death 
of a Lady 


This video tribute to the USS Arizona 
and the more than one thousand 
crewmen who lost their lives on Dec- 
ember 7, 1941 traces the history of 
the ill-fated battleship from her June 
1915 launching in Brooklyn, New 
York to her tragic end at Pearl 
Harbor. Featured in the film are in- 
terviews with men who served 
aboard the Arizona as far back as 
1924, and footage of her almost thirty 
years of service to the U.S. Navy, in- 
cluding such lighter moments as her 
role as “leading lady” in the 1934 pro- 
duction of “Here Comes the Navy” 
with Jimmy Cagney. The film also 


highlights a religious service held in 


a Japanese temple in Hawaii as a 
memorial to the war dead of both 
sides; the emotional visit to the 
Arizona Memorial by Zengi Abi, a for- 
mer Japanese pilot who bombed the 
Arizona; and stirring underwater 
footage of the once-great warship’s 
remains. 

BAP, Inc., 15585 High Knoll Road, 
Encino, CA 91436, 213-654-5855; VHS, 
40 minutes, $25.00 plus $3.00 shipping. 


The Story of Harry S. 
Truman 


This 1963 film biography of America’s 
thirty-third president has been re-re- 
leased on video as one of an eleven- 
volume “Famous Americans of the 
Twentieth Century” series. Period 
photographs and film footage, along 
with commentary by lawyer and au- 
thor Louis Nizer, trace Harry S. 
Truman’s presidency and document 
his role in the Allied victories in 
Europe and the Pacific; programs for 
rebuilding Europe and stopping the 
spread of Communism; the return to 
a peacetime economy; his surprise 
1948 election victory; the first steps 
toward ending segregation and dis- 
crimination; and U.S. involvement in 
the Korean conflict. Viewed as a polit- 
ical “lightweight” when he assumed 
office following the death of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Truman subsequently 
earned widespread respect and a 
place in history as one of America’s 
most important chief executives. 
Other volumes in this series tell the 
stories of Charles A. Lindbergh, 
Douglas MacArthur, Thomas A. Edi- 


son, Henry Ford, Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, Herman “Babe” Ruth, Helen 
Keller, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Knute 
Rockne, and “G.I. Joe.” 

Questar Video, P.O. Box 11345, Chica- 
go, Illinois 60611, 800-633-5633; VHS, 
55 minutes, $29.95 plus $4.50 shipping. 


We the People: 

The History of America 
from Colonization to 
Lincoln’s Inauguration 


This sixteen-tape audio educational 
program is designed to increase si- 
multaneously the listener’s knowl- 
edge of the American past and stimu- 
late development of a college-level 
vocabulary. Martin Sheen narrates 
eight tapes that trace the history of 
the United States from its seven- 
teenth-century beginnings at James- 
town, Virginia through the 1861 in- 
auguration of two presidents—U.S. 
chief executive Abraham Lincoln and 
Confederate States leader Jefferson 
Davis. Questions at the end of each 
tape test memory and comprehen- 
sion. The eight-tape vocabulary com- 
ponent teaches a total of 640 new 
words, and by using sentences tied 
into the text increases historical 
knowledge at the same time. In- 
tended for high-school age or older, 
this program can be used in the class- 
room or at home. 

Gateway Educational Products, Ltd., 
1045 West Katella Avenue, Suite 200, 
Orange, California 92667, 800-ABC- 
DEFG; sixteen 60-minute audio cas- 
settes, $129.95 plus $7.00 shipping. k 


DESERT STORM: 


DESERT VICTORY E 
The Gulf War of 1991 ended in B 


an overwhelming victory for the E 
Allied Coalition Forces. "Desert |E 
Storm: Desert Victory" goes E 
beyond simply recounting the B 
events of the war by analyzing g 
the vital military lessons of E 
Operation Desert Storm. Using E 
actual combat footage of the E 
preparations for the war and the 
final campaigns, this program 
provides a unigue perspective 
on the strategies and tactics employed in Operation 
Desert Storm. 

#5192 Approx. 54 minutes Was $19.98, NOW $9.98 


PISTOL PACKIN' MAMA: 


THE MISSIONS OF A B-1 

Experience the grim early days of daylight 
bombing...the strain and cold, the fear, the songs of 
death and the comaraderie. Stunning combat film 
footage and pesonal photos put you 25,000 feet above- 
-battling Hitler's Third Reich! 

#4456 Approx. 59 minutes Was $29.98, NOW $9.98 


TANK PLATOON 

This video takes a look at the tank, from its early 
beginnings to its ferocious battles in the Arab-Israeli 
wars. Includes a look at the M-1 Abrams, the tank of 
Desert Storm. 

#3076 Approx. 42 minutes Was $19.98, NOW $9.98 


TARGET: 
PEARL HARBOR 


This video commemorates 
the 116 minutes that 
changed America for- 
ever—the bombing of Pearl 
Harbor. Features captured 
Japanese war film that puts 
you into the cockpits of ` 
attacking fighter planes. — 


#5038 Aprox. 70 minutes Was $19.98, NOW $9.98 
SACRED GROUND 


For generations the American Indians have drawn 
their legendary strength from their sacred 
ancestral lands. Take a remarkable trip to the 
spiritual places that hold the secrets of courageous 
warriors and the legacy of these proud people. 
Learn about the fascinating myths and legends 
behind such geological marvels as Devils Tower 


VIETNAM: RIVER RATS 

From the patrol boats and Seawolf 

chopper to the special SEAL teams, 

the perilous plight of the Navys 

mobile Riverline Force in Vietnam is |; 

examined in this rare and exciting | _ 
video. 

#2977 Approx. 26 minutes Was $19.98, NOW $9.98 


WILD WEASELS 

Put yourself in the seat of a Wild Weasel aircraft as it 
flies its low altitude electronic warfare missions of 
USAFE _ the U.S. Air Force in Europe. 

#4790 Approx. 30 minutes Was $19.98, NOW $9.98 


STEALTH JETS 

The most exotic warplanes aloft these days are the 
mysterious Stealth jets. This program takes a look at 
the secret world of stealth technology and unravels 
its mysteries. 

#4792 Approx. 30 minutes Was $19.98, VOW $9.98 


ARMED FORCES 
WORKOUT 


See if you can measure up to the 
Armed Forces of the U.S. with this 
60 minute workout video. The 
complete training course utilizes the 


same routine as the Armed Forces use. 
#4460 Approx. 60 minutes Was $19.98, NOW $9.98 


FIGHTING 17: THE JOLLY ROGER 
Great archival footage highlights the story of the 
legendary Navy squadron VF-17. This decorated 
squadron flew for 76 days over the Solomon Islands, 
shot down 154 Japanese aircraft and never lost a 
bomber to enemy attack. 

#3480 Approx. 45 minutes Was $29.98, NOW $9.98 


VIETNAM: THE CALL OF DUTY 


[eee eee el eee el eee eee eee 
Special introductory offer! Collect one or all of 
these specially priced videos covering the 
memorable moments in military history. As an 
added bonus each order will receive FREE our 40 
page Military History Catalog filled with historic 
El videos. Order as many as you like--but order now! 


PELELIU 1944: 


B HORROR IN THE PACIFIC 
The men of Company K, 3rd 
Battalion, 5th Marine Regiment 
describe the ferocious battle for 
Peleliu, "an island on fire". This is a 
tale as harrowing as any in the 
history of modern warfare. A battle 
of total annihilation fought in 
inhuman conditions. 

#5173 Approx. 60 minutes 
Was $29.98, NOW $9.98 


KOREAN JET ACES 
Sometimes outnumbered six-to-one, Jet Aces waged 
fierce battles in the skies to defeat Korean forces. 
#3509 Approx. 30 minutes Was $19.98, NOW $9.98 


U.S. NAVY SEALS 

Elite warriors, the Navy SEALs have been the 
militarys shock force in over 50 years of global 
conflict, In this video you'll witness live footage of 
SEALs in action from WWII to todays conflicts. 
Features never-before-seen material. 
#3595 Approx. 35 minutes Was $29.98, NOW $9.98 


COMBAT SEALs 
This exciting video includes recent and dangerous 
footage of SEALs missions conducted during 
training. These gut-wrenching stories let you 
experience what it takes to be a Navy SEAL. 


#5417 Approx. 48 minutes 
Was $19.98, NOW $9.98 


1991 YEAR IN REVIEW 

CNN reviews the extraordinary news of 

1991. The Russian Revolution, Desert 

Storm, The Thomas Hearings, sports 

and showbiz--it's all here . soe 
#5217 Apporx. 60 minutes Was $19.98, NOW $9.98 


mn a a a a E E E E e = a o e e e 
Send check or money order (no cash) to: 
FUSION VIDEO, 17311 Fusion Way Dept. AH205 
Country Club Hills, IL 60478 
1-800-338-7710, ext. AH205 Inside IL 708-799-1997 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY, STATE, ZIP 
ITEM NUMBERS 


VISA / MASTERCARD NO. EXP. DATE 


This film, utilizing footage previously unreleased, 
combines an original score with first hand interviews 
including General Westmoreland. Powerful, riveting 
and informative, you dont want to miss this! 

#3858 Approx. 50 minutes Was $29.98, NOW $9.98 


TO ORDER, CALL TOLL-FREE: 1-800-338-7710, ext. AH205 


AUTHORIZED SIGNATURE OF CARDHOLDER 
"Canadian order: $9.95 VIDEOCASSETTE SUB-TOTAL: 


shipping & handling. 
SHIPPING & HANDLING: $4.50 * 


and Bear Butte. Your entire family will want to 
share this breathtaking adventure into the 
incredible lives and culture of the first Americans. 

#5213 Approx. 60 minutes Was $19.98, NOW $9.98 


*All other foreign countries: 
$19.95 for surface mail. 
*Or $29.95 air mail for 
shipping and handling. 


ALL VIDEOS ARE VHS ONLY 
FUSION VIDEO IS A DIVISION OF FUSION INDUSTRIES, LTD. 1Y61 


TOTAL AMOUNT: $ 
lilinois residents add 7% sales tax. 
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"THE MORNING OF DISCOVERY, 11 MAY 1792" BY HEWITT JACKSON, 1963 (DETAIL OF THE ORIGINAL) 
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EDMUND HAYES, SR. COLLECTION, OREGON HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


ADVANCING FRONTIERS 


Separated from European 
influence by Asia and the 
trackless Pacific in one direction 
and by the vast Atlantic and | 
an imposing continental barrier 


in the other, America’s North- 


west Coast long remained one 
of earth’s most isolated regions. 
Finally, during the late eight- 
eenth century, far-ranging 
mariners seeking furs, new 
territories to exploit, and the 
legendary Northwest Passage 
penned in most of the gaps 
along the long-uncharted 
shores. This era of accelerated 
activity reached a zenith in May 
1792 when American merchant 
captain Robert Gray confirmed 
the existence of one of the 
region’s most elusive prizes— 
the great waterway that 

he named "Columbia's River." 


by Thomas Vaughan 
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Preceding pages: Artist 
Hewitt Jackson depicts 
Captain Robert Gray’s 
“Columbia Rediviva” on the 
verge of a momentous 
event in Northwest history: 
the American fur trader’s 
May 11, 1792 entry into 
the great river he later 
named after his ship. 
Locating the fabled “River 
of the West” was one of 
the culminating events 

in nearly three centuries 
of tracing out the 
boundaries of the Pacific. 
Here, heading south off 
Washington’s coast, Gray 
has sailed to within a few 
miles of the Columbia’s 
prominent northern 
headland, Cape 
Disappointment. Saddle 
Mountain, an Oregon 
landmark, looms beyond. 
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uring this quincentennial year 
the epic 1492 voyage of Chris- 
topher Columbus casts a giant 
shadow that virtually eclipses 
the exploits of previous and subsequent ad- 
venturers. Nevertheless, the achievements of 
another pathfinder—American merchant 
captain Robert Gray—also richly deserve an- 
niversary remembrance during 1992. Two 
hundred years ago this May, Gray, command- 
ing the trading ship Columbia Rediviva 
(“Columbia Reborn”), became the first non- 
native mariner to enter the Columbia Riv- 
er—the elusive “River of the West.” In con- 
firming the existence of this fabled waterway 
(which, like the legendary Strait of Anian, 
long had intrigued mapmakers and tanta- 
lized explorers), Gray laid the foundation for 
subsequent American claims to and eventual 
possession of the Oregon country.* 

The coincidental juxtaposition of these 
two discoverers from different centuries of- 
fers interesting parallels. History reveals 
that Gray, like Columbus, always placed 
more importance on opening trade routes 
than on exploration for its own sake. The 


basic drive for both men, it seems, was 


“goods” rather than “glory”; the principle of 
the flag following trade is well-supported. 

To carry the association one step further, 
it was aboard a ship obviously named in the 
spirit of the Columbian tradition that Gray 
and his superior, a somewhat capricious 
John Kendrick, eventually reached the har- 
bors of China and the shores of Japan—the 
very ports the Genoese Colon had sought so 
aggressively three centuries earlier. 

Finally, just as Columbus’s 1492 voyage 
opened an era of great maritime discover- 
ies in the Americas, so did Gray’s 1792 voy- 
age virtually close that epoch. In locating 
the largest watercourse on the Pacific slope 
of the two continents, Gray filled in the last 
major void on mariners’ charts of the New 
World.** 


The three-hundred-year odyssey leading 
from Columbus's first landfall in the “In- 
dies” to Gray’s arrival off the “River of the 
West” was circuitous, with many fits and 
starts as mariners from a host of rival na- 


tions gradually scribed in the margins of 
the Pacific in their quest for knowledge, 
territory, and riches. To retrace the chain of 
events leading up to the great river’s initial 
sighting (and eventual rediscovery) we 
must follow in the wakes of a host of Pacific 
navigators. 

In 1520, a short generation after Col- 
umbus, another great sailing master, Fer- 
dinand Magellan—with five ships and great 
courage—pushed around South America to- 
ward the great “South Sea” that the con- 
quistador Vasco Nuñez de Balboa first had 
viewed from the Isthmus of Panama in 
1513. 

Magellan, who had renounced his Portu- 
guese career for Spanish service, sought to 
reach the wealth-giving Spice Islands 
(Moluccas) by sailing west instead of east. 
After a tortuous passage through the South 
American strait that later would bear his 
name, the much-vexed explorer embarked 
upon the “Pacific” sea on a voyage whose 
privations and difficulties we can scarcely 
comprehend today—a thirteen-thousand- 
mile, ninety-nine-day passage devoid of 
landfalls, fresh provisions, or potable water. 

The intrepid Portuguese eventually cros- 
sed the line of the Moluccas, as he had said 
he would, and entered the archipelagic 
maze of the Philippines. Although the great 
navigator and others of his command were 


"killed by inflamed natives on some Phil- 


ippine shore, his name is first linked, and 
rightfully so, with a circumnavigation of 
the globe. Late in the summer of 1522, the 
expedition’s lone remaining ship, the Vic- 
toria, manned by the durable Basque cap- 
tain Juan Sebastian del Cano and seven- 
teen other emaciated and scurvy-ridden 
survivors, returned to Seville. The conclu- 
sion of that epic voyage firmly established, 
by European reasoning, Spain’s claim to 
the world’s greatest ocean. For the next two 
centuries the Spaniards regarded the Pa- 
cific as their private “lake.” 


One might say that the Pacific was almost 
"holy" water, because by papal decree Spain 
in 1494 had signed a treaty with Portugal 
whereby the rival monarchs reached agree- 


*Providing ease of communication between the coast and interior, the Columbia River became an artery 
for Pacific Northwest exploration, trade, and settlement during the nineteenth century. Transcon- 
tinental explorers Lewis and Clark wintered at Fort Clatsop near the river’s mouth (1805-06); American 
and British fur interests established important posts on the Columbia at Astoria (1811) and Vancouver 
(1825); and American settlers concentrated along its southern tributary in the fertile Willamette Valley. 


*“The Columbia River drains more than one hundred and fifty lesser rivers and one quarter of a million 
square miles, including portions of present-day Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, and 
British Columbia. In North America its flow is surpassed only by the Mississippi, MacKenzie, and St. 


Lawrence rivers. 


ment on colonizing new territories. 
Portugal obtained exclusive rights to trade 
with and possess new lands in a hemi- 
sphere extending eastward from a meridian 
near the Cape Verde Islands in the Atlantic, 
while Spain secured precedence to the re- 
gions to the west—including most of the 
Americas and their bordering seas. 
Immense vision, fortitude, and bottom- 
less greed soon gave Spain a giant stance 
astride much of the New World, including 
the southern flank of North America and 
all of South America (barring Brazil). But 
with its eyes on the newly established 
Manila trade and with the papal division 
firmly in mind, sixteenth-century New 
Spain felt no great urgency concerning any 
northward advance along the Pacific Coast. 
Most secrets of that remote sector re- 
mained unplumbed despite the hardiest ef- 
forts of such mariners as Juan Rodriguez 
Cabrillo and Bartolomé Ferrelo. While 
searching for the fabled Strait of Anian* in 
September 1542, Cabrillo made probably 


the first landing by a European in Cal- 
ifornia, at the bay he called San Miguel. 
The following year Ferrelo, assuming com- 
mand of Cabrillo’s expedition after the 
leader’s death, may have sailed as far 
north as California’s Humboldt Bay or even 
Oregon’s Rogue River. 


One among an emerging group who refused 
to recognize papal treaties or any Spanish 
rights was the audacious English ma- 
rauder Francis Drake of Devon. In 1578 the 
“sunnes’ fellow traveller,” who had for sev- 
eral years terrorized the Spanish Main, 
now found a new way around Cape Horn 
and sailed his Pelican into virgin Spanish 
waters. Cruising up the west coast of South 
America, “Francisco Draque” pillaged 
lightly defended treasure towns from Chile 
to Peru and captured several ships filled 
with silks, porcelains, and silver and gold 
from the American mines. 

Laden with treasure and accompanied 
by a captured Spanish pilot boat, Drake's 


- *For nearly three hundred years New World geographers sought a Strait of Anian and/or Northwest 
Passage. This dreamed-of strait, they hoped, would provide European mariners with a shortcut to the 


Pacific and its riches. 


"LA FRIGATA SANTIAGO” BY HEWITT JACKSON (1975) 
EDMUND HAYES, SR., COLLECTION, OREGON HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Gray's “discovery” of the 
Columbia River was in 
effect a “rediscovery,” for 
seventeen years earlier, in 
August 1775, Spanish 
explorer Bruno Heceta had 
sailed into the same 
offshore waters (above), 
where the currents and 
eddies “led me to believe 
that it may be the mouth of 
some great river, or the 
passage to another sea.” 
But the fame of discovery 
eluded Heceta: his crew 
was too weakened by 
scurvy to attempt a 
crossing of the dangerous 
wave-swept bar, and the 
mariner departed without 
solving the mystery of what 
lay on the other side. 
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ship, now renamed the Golden Hind, con- 
tinued north past California and into un- 
known seas. Perhaps seeking the elusive 
shortcut home that later would attract 
other great English mariners to these same 
waters, Drake instead encountered freez- 
ing weather and “the most vile, thicke and 
stinking fogges.” In early June 1579 the 
two ships sought shelter somewhere along 
the Oregon coast, anchoring for several 
days “in a bad bay, the best roade we could 
for the present meet with.” From that ex- 
posed roadstead they moved south once 
again. On June 17 a “conuenient and fit 
harborough was found” on the California 
coast north of as-yet-undiscovered San 
Francisco Bay. There Drake claimed “New 
Albion” for Queen Elizabeth, and his crews 
careened and repaired the legendary Hind 
in anticipation of the long voyage home 
across the Pacific and around Africa. Thus 
ended England’s first foray into the North 
Pacific. 


With its colonial administration preoccu- 


pied with the transpacific trade and Old 
World concerns, New Spain’s northward 
advance along the Pacific Coast continued 
at a torpid pace at best. We thus can appre- 
ciate the frustrations experienced at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century by 
Frey Antonio de la Asenscion and mariner 
Sebastian Vizcaino. 

Asenscion stated to all who would listen 
or read that political, religious, and lesser 
reasons dictated that New Spain, regard- 
less of all obstacles, must continue to push 
north from Mexico. His essential concern— 
subsequently validated—was the gradual 
awakening of other European sea powers 
and his geopolitical sense of their naturally 
greedy intentions. 

The friar’s ambitions at least were tem- 
porarily realized in 1599 when Vizcaino—a 
professional soldier and adventurer by 
trade—was appointed to lead an expedition 
into northern waters. Finally sailing from 
Acapulco in May 1602 (with Asenscion as a 
member of the enterprise), Vizcaino reach- 
ed the California coast in November, where 


"SLOOP LADY WASHINGTON OF BOSTON, CAPT. ROBT. GRAY, LEAVES TILLAMOOK BAY, 18 AUGUST 1788" BY HEWITT JACKSON (1968) 
EDMUND HAYES, SR., COLLECTION, OREGON HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


he rendmed Cabrillo's previously discov- 
ered bay after his own flagship San Diego. 
Farther north the mariner took note of an- 
other bay that he named for his superior, 
the Conde de Monterey, Viceroy of Mexico. 
Then, in January 1603, a grand storm car- 
ried Vizcaino's flagship sufficiently far 
north for him to note Cape Blanco, the 
westernmost promontory in Oregon. His 
second ship, the Tres Reyes under the com- 
mand of Martin Aguilar, was blown per- 
haps as far north as Oregon’s Coos Bay. 

After returning to Mexico, Vizcaino 
urged a second northern voyage, but he 
was turned down by the Margues de 
Montesclaros, the new viceroy, who held 
the remarkable view that the northern 
coasts at best should left unexplored, un- 
settled by Europeans, and in essence un- 
mentioned.* 

Spanish interest in the North Pacific 
thereafter languished for the next 150 
years, not to be revived until the hidalgos 
belatedly realized that Russian mariners 
were making serious incursions into the 
northern reaches of Spain's exclusive pre- 
serve. 


By the eighteenth century, the Russians, 
whose trappers and traders occupied 
northern Asias Kamchatka peninsula 
after a headlong continental trek across 
the boundless tangle of Siberia, were en- 
gaged full-bore in a quest for knowledge of 
the regions bordering their recently ac- 
quired territory. The great Russian march 
east had been a staggering, costly achieve- 
ment that had quadrupled the imperial 
land holdings. 

Jogged by the accomplishments of West- 
ern European questers and by sharp ques- 
tions from his newly founded Russian 
Academy of Sciences, Peter the Great sent 
a series of expeditions onto the broad 
Pacific to determine whether the Asian and 
North American continents were joined in 
the frigid Arctic waters.** Even as he lay 
wracked by bouts of delirium on his death- 
bed in 1725, Peter dispatched another ex- 
pedition. His admiral selected as leader a 
half-pay Dane, Vitus Bering, promoting the 


twenty-year Russian naval veteran to se- 
nior captain and handing him one of the 
last regal statements from Peter’s hand. 
He should go to Kamchatka, build two 
ships, and “sail near the land which goes to 
the north, which (since no one knows where 
it ends) it seems is part of America.” 

More than four hundred men were in- 
volved. It took three years simply to trans- 
port the expedition and its equipment 
4,800 miles from the Neva to Kamchatka 
and the primitive ostrog of Petropavlovsk. 
En route the stoic plodders were reduced to 
eating their requisitioned horses, then 
their saddles and saddle bags, and finally 
even their leather clothing and boots. 

Finally sailing north along the Asian 
coast and through today’s Bering Strait, 
the explorers crossed the Arctic Circle—but 
failed to sight the American coast. In the 
absence of contrary evidence, Bering logi- 
cally concluded that the two continents 
were not connected. 

Despite some skepticism and opposition, 
another attempt to locate the American 
continent was approved in 1732. Bering’s 
second Kamchatka expedition, more than 
six hundred strong, consumed eight years 
simply in crossing Siberia once again and 
refitting the Baltic-type packets St. Peter 
and St. Paul. 

Eventually, despite grueling physical 
hardships and costs in lives and treasure, 
Bering and the commander of his second 
ship, Alexei Chirikov, sailed east into the 
foggy Pacific and independently sighted 
portions of the Alaskan coast. Bering him- 
self was not fated to enjoy his triumph for 
long; marooned on a barren island while at- 
tempting to return to Petropavlovsk, he 
and many of his men died miserably. But 
the geographical puzzle finally had been 
unraveled, and in the Russian sense, Am- 
erica was “rediscovered” in 1741. 

Unwittingly, Bering’s sailors found not 
only land but also treasure. The Alaskan 
waters teemed with the same “soft gold” 
that had opened up Siberia so speedily. 
Soon legions of Russian fur entrepre- 
neurs—promyshlenikifanned out across 
the North Pacific archipelagos, ruthlessly 


*The viceroy’s head-in-the-sand approach perhaps could be attributed to Spain’s recent decline as a 
world sea power. If Spanish mariners probing the frontier were to find the Strait of Anian, colonial lead- 
ers reasoned, such a discovery would only enable other, ascending powers to trespass into the Spanish 


preserve. 


**Cossack voyager Semen Dezhnev in fact had resolved this question in 1648 when his ninety-man ex- 
pedition navigated a vessel with reindeer-hide sails from the Arctic Kolyma River down around the 
huge Chukotsk Peninsula, and through today’s Bering Strait. Unfortunately, the report of Dezhnev's 
brilliant geographical accomplishment was lost in the files in Iakutsk, along with a request for back pay 
for the surviving crew members—not to be rediscovered until the 1740s. 


Gray’s 1792 rendezvous 
with history took place 
during the second of his 
fur-trading voyages to the 
Northwest. Four years 
earlier he had sailed from 
Boston as captain of the 
sloop “Lady Washington,” 
with expedition leader John 
Kendrick commanding the 
“Columbia Rediviva.” 

On the opposite page 
Jackson depicts the “Lady 
Washington” leaving 
Oregon’s foggy Tillamook 
Bay after a disastrous 
August 1788 landing 
during which natives killed 
one of the crew. In these 
waters Gray first took note 
of offshore currents that led 
him to suspect the nearby 
presence of a great river. 
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subduing native tribes (notably the Aleuts) 
and gathering immense guantities of sea 
otter pelts. Within a few years this rich 
North Pacific bounty would attract not only 
Russians, but also English and American 
traders. 


In 1761, through their agents in St. 
Petersburg, the Spanish finally become 
aware of the Russian encroachments into 
Alaskan waters. These theoretically secret 
undertakings impelled the Madrid court 
and then its viceroy in Mexico to place re- 
newed interest in the long-fallow “northern 
enterprise." Commencing an aggressive de- 
fense of her “lake,” Spain established out- 
posts at San Diego and Monterey, plus 
other missions in Alta California. 

The Spanish also resumed probing the 
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waters along the Northwest Coast, achiev- 
ing significant new discoveries. In 1774 
naval officer Juan Pérez sailed the frigate 
Santiago from San Blas and Monterey all 
the way to the Queen Charlotte Islands, 
near the present British Columbia-Alaska 
border. During his homeward-bound pas- 
sage the explorer skirted Vancouver Island 
and sighted Nootka Sound, later to become 
a favorite rendezvous for fur trading ships 
in these northern waters. 

A two-ship expedition with Pérez as pilot 
and Bruno Heceta y Dudogoitia as com- 
mander returned to the Northwest the fol- 
lowing year. One of these vessels, the 
thirty-eight-foot tender Sonora, com- 
manded by naval lieutenant Juan Fran- 
cisco de la Bodega y Quadra, made an ex- 
traordinary passage as far north as Mount 
Edgecumbe (present-day Sitka). The flag- 
ship Santiago, under Heceta, a thirty-year- 
old naval officer who had journeyed to 
Mexico from Spain the preceding year, 
reached the vicinity of Vancouver Island 
after making the first recorded landing on 
the coast of today’s Washington State. 

Karly in August, with his crew seriously 
weakened by malnutrition and scurvy, 
Heceta turned back toward Monterey. In 
the predawn hours of August 16, after a 
run that had carried him due south off the 
coast of Washington, Heceta veered east- 


‘southeast “looking toward the coast.” 
"Hours later the mariner made a notable ob- 


servation; one that hitherto had eluded 
European voyagers and that would con- 
tinue to frustrate them for another seven- 
teen years. “In the afternoon of this day I 
discovered a large bay that I named Bahia 
de Asunción [Assumption Bay], the shape 
of which is shown on the map" [a chart that 
survives today in the Archives of the Indies 
in Seville]. 

Continuing to peer through the haze, 
Heceta further recorded in his journal that 
“I sounded in 24 brazas [144 feet]. The 
swirling currents were so swift that despite 
having a full press of sail it was difficult to 
get clear or separate myself from the cape 
to the extreme north. . . . These currents 
and the seething waters had led me to be- 
lieve that it may be the mouth of some 
great river, or the passage to another sea.” 

There is now no doubt from Heceta’s log 
and the fine chart he drew that he had 
found the great river known today as the 
Columbia. Astronomical calculations for 
that day suggest that tidal conditions 
might have been ideal for crossing the 
treacherous bar, but after consultation 
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with Captain Pilot Don Juan Pérez and 


pilot Don Cristobal Revilla, Heceta reluc- . 


tantly decided to move on. His crew was so 
weakened by sickness that “they insisted 
that I should not attempt it, for in letting 
go the anchor we did not have men with 
which to get it up, nor to attend to the work 
that would thereby result.” 

In retrospect, it is probably best that 
caution prevailed. Bad weather blew in the 
next day. 

As he resumed his course toward Cal- 
ifornia and Mexico, Heceta very possibly 
realized that he had been on the verge of a 
momentous discovery. The tenacious 
Basque had another thirty-one years to re- 
flect on what might have been—but one 
doubts that was his disposition.* 


At the same time that Spanish mariners 
were countering Russian encroachments 
into the North Pacific, another dynamic im- 
perial power began to focus on that region. 
The English long had maintained their 
thin but wiry connection to the western 
shore of North America through the time- 
less exploits of Francis Drake. Now, two 
centuries later, the new British Empire 
produced perhaps the most skilled of all 
sea surveyors, Captain James Cook, R.N. 

„During two extraordinary voyages be- 
tween 1768 and 1775, Cook explored vast 
portions of the South Pacific, discovering 
numerous islands, charting the coasts of 
Australia and New Zealand, and disprov- 
ing the existence of a great Southern 
Continent. 

In July 1776, aboard the HMS Res- 
olution and accompanied by the HMS Dis- 
covery, Cook embarked on yet another 
great voyage, this time focusing his quest 
on the long-dreamed-of Northwest Pas- 
sage. The search offered tantalizing mone- 
tary as well as scientific rewards; Par- 
liament had pledged a £20,000 prize to the 
discoverer of the rumored shortcut between 
the seas. 

Sailing at a leisurely pace, Cook rounded 
the Cape of Good Hope and consumed a 
year revisiting the South Seas. Then, sail- 
ing north from Tahiti, he added to his list of 
impressive discoveries the Sandwich 
[Hawaiian] Islands, which he encountered 
in January 1778. 

After briefly exploring this mid-Pacific 


paradise, the British navigator resumed 
his voyage to the Northwest Coast, arriving 
off Oregon in early March. Moving slowly 
northward through spring storms and fog, 
Cook had the misfortune of completely 
missing the large “bay” noted by Heceta 
two years earlier. One can only speculate 
what the region’s subsequent history—and 
nationality—might have been had condi- 
tions allowed this meticulous explorer to 
examine the coast more closely. 

Also failing to note the broad entrance to 
Puget Sound, Cook arrived off the huge is- 
land later named for a midshipman in his 
command (George Vancouver) and an- 
chored in a roadstead already identified by 
Spanish sailors as San Lorenzo—today’s 
Nootka. There the explorers made exten- 
sive repairs to their sea-worn ships, and 
the shivering crews engaged in a lively 
trade with the natives for sea otter pelts.** 
This seemingly incidental commerce would 
later lead to perhaps the most far-reaching 
consequence of the expedition. 

As they continued north, Cook and his 
colleagues made countless contacts and 
perceptive observations during visits to 
Prince William Sound, Kodiak, Unalaska, 
and other windswept islands. Cruising 
through the Bering Strait, the York- 
shireman rounded the northern capes of 
Siberia. Despite every scrutiny of haz- 


‘ardous passages to the east, he found no 


way home, thus failing to secure the 
£20,000 prize. Then, turning south to win- 
ter over in the Sandwich Islands, Cook 
sailed on to death and glory—slain in a 
February 1779 encounter with Hawaiians 
over a stolen ship’s boat. 

Cook's second-in-command, Charles 
Clerke, returned to the Arctic in an at- 
tempt to continue the search but soon died 
of tuberculosis near Petropavlovsk, where 
he was buried. Under the command of John 
Gore, a Virginian, the homeward-bound 
ships later stopped at Macao and Canton. 
To the sailors’ astonishment and pleasure, 
the sea otter pelts they had obtained for 
next to nothing commanded high prices 
from Russian traders and even more hand- 
some remuneration from the Chinese. 

Within eight years at least five British 
traders were working the islands and inlets 
of the Northwest, eager to exchange nails, 
saw blades, tobacco, hatchets, or whatever 


*Following his service in New Spain, Heceta moved on to fight Horatio Nelson at Trafalgar and scale 
the long ladder of Spanish advancement to the Admiralty. 


**To obtain trade items at Nootka the English sailors pilfered their own ships’ metal fittings, “so that 
before we left the place, hardly a bit of brass was left . . . except what was in the necessary instruments.” 


Re-creating a vanished era, 
the “Lady Washington” 
(opposite) frequently sails 
out of the Grays Harbor 
Historical Seaport in 
Aberdeen, Washington. 
This replica of the vessel 
commanded by Robert 
Gray during his first 
Northwest voyage carries 
the brig rig used by the 
original vessel beginning in 
1790. As flagship for the 
International Maritime 
Bicentennial [see page 11], 
the “Lady Washington” will 
play a leading role in the 
commemorations. She will 
sail over the Grays Harbor 
bar on May 7, two hundred 
years after Gray discovered 
and entered that haven; 
and over the Columbia 
River bar on May 11, 

the bicentennial of Gray's 
entry into the long-sought 
“River of the West.” 
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On April 29, 1792, sailing 


near the Strait of Juan de 
Fuca during his second 
voyage, Gray, now in 


command of the “Columbia 


Rediviva,” encountered a 
British naval expedition 


(opposite) commanded by 
Captain George Vancouver. 


Days earlier the sloop-of- 

war “Discovery” and 
armed tender “Chatham” 
had sailed within view of 


the Columbia’s mouth, but 
Vancouver failed to grasp 
the significance of what he 


saw. And within days of 
this meeting between the 
British and American 


vessels, Gray sailed south 


to claim what Vancouver 
had by-passed. 


else it took to obtain pelts worth $50 to $70 
each in Canton harbor. Three of these cap- 
tains, George Dixon, James Colnett, and 
Nathaniel Portlock, had sailed with “the 
great navigator.” 


Americans, anxious to rebuild their com- 
merce after the Revolution, soon heard 
about the remarkable opportunities the 
Northwest Coast offered. Perhaps most 
telling was the report of Captain James 
King in Volume 3 of Cook’s report, pub- 
lished in London in 1784. King stated that 
sea otter pelts obtained by the expedition’s 
sailors had subsequently brought as much 
as $120 in Canton—each. The impatience 
of the sailors to return to the Northwest 
had been “not far short of mutiny.” 

The American merchants were also 
aware of the scheme proposed by John 
Ledyard, a tenacious Connecticut visionary 
who had served as a young corporal of 
Marines aboard Cook’s ship. In 1784 
Ledyard managed to interest Thomas Jef- 
ferson (then U.S. minister to France) and 
naval hero John Paul Jones in a French-fi- 
nanced fur trading venture to the North 
Pacific. The undertaking collapsed, but the 
concept clearly had been sound. 

Responding to these glowing reports, 
Boston entrepreneur Joseph Barrell gath- 
ered together a group of his moneyed 
friends to formulate a merchant venture to 
China via the North Pacific. His associates 
were Samuel Brown and Charles Bulfinch 
of Boston, a Cambridge sea captain named 
Crowell Hatch, John Derby of Salem, and 
John M. Pintard, a New York merchant. 

American commerce with Asia had 
heretofore seemed impractical, because 
U.S. merchants had only limited gold with 
which to buy foreign products, and virtually 
no goods of interest to the Chinese. But 
now, taking their cue from Ledyard’s a- 
borted scheme, the Boston businessmen en- 
visioned a triangular trade route between 
their city, the North Pacific coast, and Can- 
ton. After obtaining furs from Northwest 
natives in exchange for cheap goods, trad- 
ers employed by the merchants would sell 
the pelts in Asia and there secure other car- 
gos for return to the United States. 

The combine purchased and outfitted 
two American-built ships at a cost of 
$50,000. The three-masted, Rhode Island- 
built Columbia measured eighty-eight feet 
in length and was of about 212 tons bur- 
den. Her consort, the elegant Lady Wash- 
ington, was a beautifully laid out sloop of 
somewhat different design. Carrying a sin- 


gle mast with an unusually long boom, she 
was at ninety tons judged small for sailing 
around the Horn—but ideal for trading ex- 
cursions into shallow. bays and harbors. 

The expedition’s planners placed forty- 
seven-year-old John Kendrick, an experi- 
enced merchant sailor of imposing stature, 
in overall charge of the enterprise and 
named him captain of the Columbia 
Rediviva. Kendrick had commanded sev- 
eral privateers during the Revolution. As 
captain of the Lady Washington, the spon- 
sors named taciturn thirty-two-year-old 
Robert Gray, also a veteran of maritime 
service during the late war. 

Departing from Boston on September 30, 
1787, the Columbia and Lady Washington 
sailed first to the Cape Verde Islands, 
where their crews took on water and provi- 
sions, then continued on to the Falklands 
off South America. Kendrick, who had been 
chosen for his supposedly decisive quali- 
ties, now proved otherwise, dawdling for 
weeks and losing the confidence of his 
crews. 

Finally resuming their voyage in Feb- 
ruary 1788, the two ships headed west 
around stormy Cape Horn—the first Am- 
erican vessels of record to attempt this dif- 
ficult passage. Blown far south into Ant- 
arctic waters, they nearly foundered in the 
gale-swept seas. On April 1 they became 
separated, not to rejoin for more than five 
months. 

On August 2, Gray, who had left the more 
cautious Kendrick far behind, sailed within 
view of the California coast. By the four- 
teenth the Lady Washington reached north- 
ern Oregon, where Gray sighted a “tolerably 
commodious” harbor. His crew, now suffer- 
ing from scurvy, had not stepped ashore 
since leaving the Falklands six months ear- 
lier. The trader, who would prove time and 
again to be an audacious inshore sailor, suc- 
cessfully threaded his way in through the 
treacherous entrance of Tillamook Bay. 
Gray and his men were the first known non- 
natives to set foot in Oregon. 

With fresh provisions and prime sea 
otter skins in mind, “trafic on a very 
friendly footing” was immediately estab- 
lished with the Tillamook natives. But two 
days later relations took a disastrous turn. 
Gray’s black cabin boy Marcus Lopius be- 
came involved in a fracas over a stolen 
sword and was dispatched by the local vil- 
lagers. The other members of the landing 
party barely escaped with their lives. This 
was a hard lesson the Yankees never forgot, 
to the point of ruthless reprisals in later en- 
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counters. Resuming his northward course, ' 


Gray bitterly named his first port of call 
“Murderers Harbour.” 


A few hours before entering Tillamook Bay, 
Gray had noted a strong, south-moving 
current. Unbeknownst to the trader at the 
time, he had encounted the same “seething 
waters” (which during flood periods extend 
as far as fifty miles offshore) that Heceta 
experienced off the Columbia’s mouth thir- 
teen years earlier. 

Although foggy weather denied Gray a 
sighting of the great estuary as he contin- 
ued north, barely a month earlier another 
trader had ventured right up to the “River 
of the West.” Early in July, English captain 
John Meares* sailed south along the Wash- 
ington coast on a fur trading reconnais- 
sance. At noon on the sixth he sighted a 
prominent headland “and we pleased our- 
selves with the expectation of its being 
Cape St. Roc of the Spaniards, near which 
they are said to have found a good port.” 

“After we had rounded the promontory,” 
recorded Meares, “a large bay, as we had 
imagined, opened to our view, that bore a 


very promising appearance, and into which 
we steered with every encouraging expecta- 
tion. . . . As we steered in, the water 
shoaled to nine, eight, and seven fathoms, 
when breakers were seen from the deck, 
right ahead, and, from the mast head, they 
were observed to extend across the bay.” 

Thwarted by the unbroken shoals that 
seemed to bar entrance to the “bay,” Meares 
turned away in defeat, renaming Heceta’s 
Cape St. Roc “Cape Disappointment” and 
his Bahia de Asunción “Deception Bay.” “We 
can now with safety assert,” concluded the 
trader, “that there is no such river as that of 
St. Roc exists, as laid down in the Spanish 
charts.” Meares was the first (but not quite 
the last) English mariner who nearly held 
the region’s greatest prize in his grasp— 
only to let it go. 


Continuing his passage north to Vancouver 
Island’s Nootka Sound, Gray there awaited 
Kendrick, whose Columbia Rediviva finally 
caught up with the Lady Washington in 
late September. 

The two ships lay at anchor in Nootka 
Sound until March 1789, when Gray set 


*In 1789 Meares found himself the central figure in the “Nootka Controversy,” a diplomatic conflict be- 
tween Spain and England over claims, rights, and sovereignty in Northwest waters. 
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A Centuries-Long Quest for 
Territory, Furs, and an 
Elusive Strait 


Forming a four-thousand-mile-plus | LO Za 
arc along the edge of the North E aar P 
Pacific, America's coastline north of ŽŽ p 1 
Mexico was the last major segment A 
of the New World's shores to be ex- 
plored. Spain first laid claim to the 
region. In 1542 Juan Rodriguez j ; i 
Cabrillo, sailing from Navidad [1], £ ? 
became probably the first European 
mariner to reach today’s California, 
-landing at San Diego [2]. 
In 1579 English marauder Fran- 
cis Drake anchored off the Oregon 
coast [5] and repaired his ships in a 
northern California bay [4]. 
In 1602 Spanish mariner 
Sebastian Vizcaino discovered 
Monterey [3]; both he and Martin 
Aguilar then sailed as far north as 
central Oregon [5]. 
In 1728 Vitus Bering sailed from 
the Kamchatka Peninsula [12] 
north through the Bering Strait 
[11]. In 1741 Bering and Alexei 
Chirikov reached the Alaskan | 
mainland, sailing from ; E 
Petropavlovsk [14] as far east as 
present-day Sitka [9]. The ill-fated | 
expedition leader died on remote ‘ 
Bering Island [13]. Russian A 
fur entrepreneurs soon combed the 
Aleutians [10] for sea otter furs. 
In 1774 Spanish naval officer 
Juan Perez sailed as far north as 
the Queen Charlotte Islands [8]. 
The following year Bruno Heceta 
sighted the Columbia River [6]. 
In 1778 a British naval officer 
James Cook discovered the 
Hawaiian Islands [15] and then 
sailed up the Northwest Coast and 
through the Bering Strait [11] 
in search of a Northwest Passage. 
During the 1780s and ‘90s, 
European and American fur traders 
used Vancouver Island’s Nootka 
Sound [7] as a base for operations. 
On May 11, 1792, American 
trader Robert Gray successfully en- 
tered the “River of the West” [6], ef- 
fectively bringing an era of North- 
west discoveries to its conclusion. 
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out on an exploring and fur-gathering expe- 
dition. Scouring the coast for pelts, he 
sailed south to the Strait of Juan de Fuca, 
entering that passage to a depth of fifty 
miles. Turning back north again, he sailed 
as far as Bucareli Bay in Alaska, where the 
Lady Washington was blown ashore on a 
rocky coast and nearly sunk. 

One wonders what Gray’s reaction must 
have been upon returning to the Nootka 
roadstead on June 16. He had pushed the 
Lady Washington into every kind of hair- 
raising situation, winning a reputation for 
reckless behavior among his crew. Ken- 
drick, an exasperating puzzle for his subor- 
dinate, had never left the anchorage. 

As a result of various deliberations, 
Gray’s furs were now transferred to the 
Columbia and the remaining trade goods 
shifted to the Lady Washington. Kendrick, 
fifteen years Gray’s senior and now at age 


fifty perhaps simply worn out, moved to the 
smaller Washington and ordered Gray to 
take the other ship and her cargo to China. 

Gray, now in command of the Columbia 
Rediviva, left Clayoquat Sound on July 30, 
1789, bound for the Hawaiian Islands. 
After a three-week stop (the first visit there 
by an American ship), he continued on to 
Macao and Canton, where he sold the furs 
in exchange for six hundred cases of choice 
tea. The intrepid mariner then sailed to- 
ward home via the the Cape of Good Hope, 
arriving back in Boston on August 9, 1790. 
During a voyage lasting nearly three years 
he had logged 48,889 sea miles and accom- 
plished the first circumnavigation of the 
globe by an American captain.* 


Despite unimpressive financial results 
(seawater had damaged part of Gray’s 
cargo of tea), the Columbia’s backers imme- 


*Kendrick followed Gray to China, arriving in January 1790. But neither he nor the Lady Washington 
ever returned to the United States. Forsaking allegiance to the merchants who had financed the expe- 
dition, he appropriated the Lady Washington and became a rogue trader. Kendrick met a bizarre end in 
the Hawaiian islands in December 1794 when, exchanging salutes with the English trader Jackal, he 
was struck by shot inadvertently fired from the other vessel’s cannon. The Lady Washington, under an- 
other captain, disappeared with all hands in Asian waters in about 1800. 
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diately feadied her for a return voyage. 
Derby of Salem and Pintard of New York 
dropped out of the enterprise, but Gray 
and two others took their places. 

With Gray still in command, the Col- 
umbia Rediviva left Boston for her second 
Northwest voyage on September 28, 1790. 
By early June of the following year, having 
accomplished the outward-bound passage 
in eight months, Gray again was actively 
trading among the northern islands. 

Late in November 1791, Gray established 
winter quarters on Clayoquat Sound. 
There, in an inlet he named Adventure 
Cove, the ship’s crew erected a crude fort 
and spent the next several months building 
a small sloop whose keel and frames had 
been carried from Boston in the hold of the 
Columbia. 

On April 2, 1792, after a tense winter be- 
leaguered with sickness, dissembling, and 
in Gray’s mind native treachery (the Am- 
ericans apparently thwarted a plot by local 
-natives to massacre them), the trader re- 
sumed active operations. Placing the 
newly-completed Adventure under com- 
mand of his youthful second officer Robert 
Haswell, Gray sent it north in search of 
furs. Gray himself, aboard the Columbia 
Rediviva, turned south for a reconnais- 
sance of the Washington and Oregon 
coasts, apparently hoping to find new 
sources for trade. 

By April 11, Gray reached the vicinity of 
the present Oregon-California border. 
There he reversed course and headed north 
again. Throughout this passage, chief mate 
Owen Smith took the jolly boat in through 
the rough coastal waters, marking hidden 
bays and estuaries. By mid-April the 
Columbia Rediviva was back in the vicinity 
of the Columbia River. 


Unknown to Gray, a British naval expedi- 
tion was following in his wake, conducting 
a detailed reconnaissance of the American 
coast. On April 17 the sloop of war Dis- 
covery and armed tender Chatham arrived 
off northern California, en route from 
Hawaii. Captain George Vancouver, who as 
a midshipman had visited the Northwest 
Coast with Cook’s third expedition, was 
now returning to that same region with a 
twofold mission: to finally prove or disprove 
the myth of a navigable Northwest Pas- 
sage; and to conclude negotiations with the 
Spanish commander at Nootka regarding 
national sovereignty in the roiled 
Northwest waters. Vancouver was particu- 
larly interested in exploring the Strait of 


Juan de Fuca—there being some hope this 
might be the western entrance to the sup- 
posed passage. 

Slowly sailing north, Vancouver (aboard 
the Discovery, accompanied by Lieutenant 
William Broughton, commanding the Chat- 
ham) made a careful examination of the 
shoreline, lying-to at night and resuming 
the survey each morning. On April 27 the 
British captain reached latitude 46° 19' 
North, where at noon he sighted the promi- 
nent headland that four years earlier 
Meares had renamed “Cape Disappoint- 
ment.” Just to its south lay the broad open- 
ing that Meares had called “Deception 
Bay.” 

In his journal the ever-observant Van- 
couver wrote, “the sea had now changed 
from its natural, to river-coloured water; 
the probable consequence of some streams 
falling into the bay, or into the opening 
north of it, through the lowland.” 

Vancouver’s botanist, Archibald Men- 
zies, noted a strong offshore current and 
debris “like the overflowings of a consider- 
able river.” Thomas Manby, master of the 
Chatham, recorded that the ships ap- 
proached the opening “as near as safety 
would permit, [and] as a continued roll of 
breakers lay right across its entrance, it 
may [be] from a River, and perhaps admisi- 
ble at certain periods.” 

Vancouver now was poised at the edge of 
what could have been a glorious moment 
in the explorer's life—and (like Meares be- 
fore him) he let it slip away. “Not consider- 
ing this opening worthy of more attention,” 
he recorded, “I continued our pursuit to the 
north-west, being desirous to embrace the 
advantages of the prevailing breeze and 
pleasant weather, so favourable to our ex- 
amination of the coasts.” 

Two days later, near the entrance to the 
Strait of Juan de Fuca, the British explor- 
ers sighted and hailed the first ship they 
had seen in eight months—Gray’s Col- 
umbia Rediviva. 


Two of Vancouver’s officers, Menzies and 
Peter Puget, boarded the Columbia to visit 
with Gray. The American shared informa- 
tion on the Strait of Juan de Fuca and, ac- 
cording to Vancouver’s journal, told of “hav- 
ing been off the mouth of a river in the 
latitude of 46° 10', where the outset, or re- 
flux, was so strong as to prevent his enter- 
ing for nine days.” 

Gray sailed into the Strait of Juan de 
Fuca as far as Neah Bay with the British 
explorers, then returned to the open sea 


On May 11, after resolutely 
sailing over the breaker- 
swept shallows that earlier 
had denied entrance to 
Heceta and Vancouver, 
Gray directed his course 
“up this noble river in 
search of a Village.” The 
“Columbia Rediviva” 
remained in the estuary for 
more than a week while 
her crew explored thirty 
miles of the north shore 
and traded nails, cloth, 
and sheets of copper with 
the natives for pelts. This 
Hewitt Jackson painting 
depicts the ship’s May 18 
anchorage off the village of 
Chinook, where, according 
to John Boit, “the Indians 
are very numerous, & 
appear'd very civill . . . 
during our short stay, we 
collected 150 Otter, 300 
Beaver, and twice the 
Number of other land furs.” 
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A dramatic mural in the 
Oregon State capitol 
(above) depicts Chinook 
Indians greeting Gray 

and his landing party. 
According to John Boit, 
“they appear'd to view the 
Ship with the greatest 
astonishment & no doubt 
we was the first Civiliz’d 
people that they ever saw.” 


A chart that Gray drew of 
“Columbia's River” 
(opposite) accurately 
outlines the major features 
of the estuary, with 
soundings marking the 
trader’s progress along the 
north shore (left side of 
chart). This drawing, which 
later passed into the 

hands of British explorer 
George Vancouver, was 
incontrovertible proof that 
the American had indeed 
found and entered the 


“River of the West.” Gray’s: 


bold reconnaissance had 
provided the crucial first 
step toward eventual U.S. 
possession of the region. 


and pressed south. On May 7 the Columbia 
followed her longboat into a hitherto un- 
known harbor on Washington’s central 
coast. 

Here the traders had a murderous night 
clash with a group of Native Americans 
they had bartered with through the day- 
light hours on May 8. “After it was bright 
moon light,” recorded fifth mate John Boit, 
“we see the canoes approaching to the Ship. 
We fier’d several cannon over them but still 
[they] persist’d to advance with their war 
Hoop.” When a large canoe with twenty 
men pressed to within half a pistol shot, 
the gunners lowered their aim and “dash’d 
her all to pieces & no doubt kill’d every soul 
in her.” Alas, this doleful act was several 
times repeated by apprehensive or rapa- 
cious traders through the years. 

Again Gray pushed south, on May 11 
leaving the harbor his crew named in his 
honor. It would appear the trader was now 
moving directly for the site that, according 


„to what he told Vancouver, had frustrated 


him for several days the preceding month. 
It was Boit, a solid product of the Boston 
Latin School, who entered the laconic de- 
scription that would have had Gray’s ap- 
probation. “Just so! May [11], 1792. This 
day saw an appearance of a spacious har- 
bour abrest th Ship, haul’d our wind for itt, 
observ'd two sand bars making off, with a 


passage between them to a fine river. Out 
pinnance and sent her in ahead and fol- 
lowed with the Ship under short sail... . 
The River extended to the NE as far as eye 
cou'd reach . . . we directed our course up 
this noble river in search of a Village. The 
beach was lin’d with Natives, who ran 
along shore following the Ship. Soon after 
above 20 Canoes came off, and brought a 
good lot of Furs and Salmon, which last 
they sold two for a board Nail. the furs we 
likewise bought cheap, for Copper and 
Cloth. they appear’d to view the Ship with 
greatest astonishment and no doubt we 
was the first civilized people they ever 
saw.” 

Gray remained in the broad estuary 
until May 20, maneuvering the Columbia 
freely about in the high spring runoff. He 
drew the first chart of the interior waters 
[opposite page], with soundings marking 
his progress near the northern shore to a 
point some thirty miles from the river’s en- 
trance. The plentitude of everything was 
favorably noted, including good food and 
pure water drawn from the river. 

Many canoes visited the several anchor- 
ages, and Boit stated that more than fifty 
villages were reported along the estuary. 
This observation alone would demand fur- 
ther exploration, but here Gray, still the 
bold and consummate trader, revealed a 
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basic character trait: though in possession 
of long-sought knowledge of: international 
import, he made little use of it. His primary 
drive was ever the pursuit of cargo. 


Later that summer, before he left the 
Northwest Coast for China and home, Gray 
presented to the Spanish commander at 
Nootka—Bodega y Quadra of Sonora 
fame—the chart that he had drawn of the 
lower Columbia. It showed beyond all doubt 
that the American had entered the long- 
sought river. When Quadra subsequently 
gave the chart to Vancouver, the British 
commander had no recourse but to acknowl- 
edge Gray’s accomplishment, though his 
mistrustful officers regarded the trader as a 
purveyor of “impudent humbug” and “egre- 
gious falsehoods.” 

Following on Gray’s information, the Brit- 
ish surveyors wanted to see for themselves. 
Early in October the two warships arrived 
off Cape Disappointment, and Lieutenant 
Broughton navigated the Chatham over 
the breaker-swept bar and into the estuary. 
Captain Vancouver, out of concern for the 
Discovery’s deeper keel, was obliged to re- 
main at sea; with the winter rains not yet 
begun, the great river was now at low ebb. 

For three weeks Broughton explored the 
Columbia, ascending the majestic water- 
way with the Chatham’s cutter for a dis- 
tance of nearly a hundred miles and chart- 
ing and naming a profusion of islands, 
points, hillocks, rivers, creeks, and moun- 
tains. On October 30 he stepped ashore 

"near present-day Vancouver and formally 
claimed the river for Great Britain. But 
nothing Broughton could do or impugn 
could erase the fact that Gray, the quiet but 
audacious American mariner, had entered 
and named “Columbia’s River” before him. 
When the tea-laden Columbia Rediviva re- 
turned to Boston in July 1793, successful 
and renowned, “Empire followed in its 
wake.” x 


An international scholar of Russian expansion 
and of trade in the North Pacific, Thomas 
Vaughan was for thirty-five years executive di- 
rector of the Oregon Historical Society. In recog- 
nition of his work with British museums and col- 
lections of Captain James Cook, Queen Elizabeth 
II in 1975 decorated Vaughan with the Most Ex- 
cellent Order of the British Empire. In 1989 the 
Oregon state legislature unanimously voted him 
the life designation of Oregon Historian 
Laureate. 


Hewitt Jackson, whose paintings illustrate this 
article, is a noted Northwest maritime artist. 
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Recommended additional reading: Two new books 
focus on the Northwest voyages of Robert Gray 
and John Kendrick. Already in print is 
Columbia's River: The Voyages of Robert Gray, 
1787-1793 by J. Richard Nokes (Washington His- 
torical Society, 352 pages, illustrated, $39.95 
hardcover, $24.95 softcover). Soon to be released 
is Hail, Columbia! by John Scofield, a descendant 
of Kendrick (Oregon Historical Society, about 
$20.00). Also available is a new edition of Voyages 
of the Columbia to the Northwest Coast, contain- 
ing the logs from that ship, edited by Frederic W. 
Howay (Oregon Historical Society, 576 pages, 
$40.00). Also of interest is Northwest Explorations 
by Gordon Speck (Binfords & Mort, 1954). 
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No known formal portrait 
of Ralph Earl exists, 
making this landscape 
view of Bennington, 
Vermont (opposite page), 
completed by the painter 
late in his career, of 
particular interest. Seated 
under a tree, an artist— 
presumably Earl himself— 
sketches a boy who may be 
Earl’s own son Ralph, a 
young teen when this was 
painted in 1798. 

Earl created this land- 
scape for local tavern- 
keeper Elijah Dewey and 
his wife Mary, who hung it 
in their inn (the third 
building from right in the 
picture) along with their 
portraits. This work is one 
of the earliest town views 
painted by an American 
artist and provides both a 
fascinating look at a 
thriving village center of 
the late eighteenth century 
and a fairly accurate 
record of the structures as 
they then appeared. 
Although Earl foreshort- 
ened distances and 
slightly rearranged the 
positions of the houses to 
provide an unobstructed 
view of each, the topogra- 
phy of the landscape is 
rendered so precisely that 
he may have used a visual 
aid such as a camera 
obscura, commonplace at 
that time, to set the scene. 
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fter Britain’s colonies across the 

Atlantic gained their indepen- 

dence and became the United 

States of America, the citizens of 
the young republic faced the challenge of 
defining themselves as “Americans.” Among 
the questions to be settled was how the new 
nation’s people and culture would be de- 
scribed and portrayed through its literature 
and art. One of the first artists to create 
works reflecting this evolving national iden- 
tity was Ralph Earl (1751-1801), a portrait 
and landscape painter whose artworks 
today include some of the most enduring im- 
ages we have of American people and places 
during the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century. Ironically, because for the most part 
Earl stayed out of the limelight and left vir- 
tually no contemporary papers, the signifi- 
cance of his artistic legacy has until recent 
years gone largely unrecognized. 

Like many early American artists, Earl 
emerged from a simple background. The el- 
dest of four sons, he was born on May 11, 
1751 to a Massachusetts family of English 
Quaker ancestry, third-generation farmers 
with substantial acreage in Worcester 
County. Interestingly, Ralph, who stood to 
inherit the farm and lands, instead chose to 
pursue a lifestyle and career that differed 
markedly from the simple traditions of his 
forebears, who surely viewed art as a use- 
less and unsuitable calling. His desire to 
become an artist is all the more exceptional 
considering the lack of available inspira- 
tion, instruction, or role models in his rural 
farming community. 

Unlike his strongly idealistic father, Earl 
was a pragmatist. His artistic aspirations 
guided his actions, setting him apart from 
his rural colleagues and causing tension 
within his immediate family. In 1774, on the 
eve of the Revolution, the restless twenty- 
three-year-old youth turned his back on his 
agrarian roots to establish himself as a 
fledgling portrait and landscape painter in 
New Haven, Connecticut—thereby avoiding 
an inevitable call to enlist in his father’s 
newly established militia company. 

The following year Earl returned to 
marry his second cousin Sarah Gates, then 
five months pregnant. After the wedding, 
however, Earl went back to New Haven; he 
subsequently lived with his wife for only 
six months, long enough to father a second 


child. No record of divorce between Ralph 
and Sarah has been found. 

The first and ultimately most enduring 
influence on Earl’s work was America’s 
foremost artist of the day, John Singleton 
Copley (1738-1815), whose paintings Earl 
had ample opportunity to view in Boston. 
Earls early commissions, mainly portraits 
of Connecticut patriots such as Roger 
Sherman [see page 46], reflect his emula- 
tion of Copley’s muted colors, strong con- 
trasts of light and shade, careful attention 
to detail, and powerful characterizations. 
During this period Earl also collaborated 
with his New Haven colleague, engraver 
Amos Doolittle, to produce sketches for four 
now well-known engravings of the 1775 
Battles of Lexington and Concord. 

Despite these early and seemingly patri- 
otic endeavors, Earl was still determined 
simultaneously to avoid military service 
and develop his artistic career. He declared 
himself a Loyalist and in 1778, with the 
help of British Army officer John Money, 
fled to England, barely escaping imprison- 
ment both for his refusal to take up arms 
and for some minor spying activities. 


During the eight years that Earl lived in ` 
England, he divided his time between 
Norwich (the site of Captain Money’s coun- 
try estate) and London. The historical 
record is virtually blank concerning the 
artist’s early years abroad; until 1782 he 
probably remained for the most part in 
Norwich, where his presence went unno- 
ticed by the London artistic community. 
Despite his lack of substantial formal 
training, Earl soon learned that the dictates 
of fashion varied according to regional tastes 
and social rank, a lesson that he applied 
throughout the remainder of his artistic ca- 
reer. By 1783, he was part of the entourage 
of American artists in the London studio of 
Benjamin West (1738-1820), the first Am- 
erican painter to achieve international 
fame. There Earl absorbed the lessons of the 
British portrait tradition. His highly accom- | 
plished London and Windsor portraits, 
many of which he displayed at Royal Acad- 
emy exhibitions, include military portraits 
and sporting pictures. In addition, Earl’s 
growing interest in landscape art is evident 
in many of his English works. 
Continued on page 51 


This article is adapted from material in Ralph Earl: The Face of the Young Republic by Elizabeth 
Mankin Kornhauser with Richard Bushman, Stephen Kornhauser, and Aileen Ribeiro (Yale University 
Press, New Haven and London, 1991; 258 pages, illustrated, $60.00). This catalogue complements the 
Ralph Earl exhibition organized by the Wadsworth Atheneum in Hartford, Connecticut and currently 
on view at Fort Worth’s Amon Carter Museum through July 12, 1992. 


` AMERICA IN ART 


rtist for the New 
Nation 


Transforming the international style of art that he had mastered 
abroad into a form more suited to the restrained aesthetic 
sensibilities of his New England patrons, eighteenth-century 
painter Ralph Earl created defining icons of the young republic’s 

people, land, and culture. 


by Elizabeth Mankin Kornhauser 
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In 1778 Earl’s life and career took a sudden turn when he 
abandoned his pregnant wife and child, declared himself 
a Tory, and, narrowly escaping imprisonment, fled to 
England to avoid military service. Earl remained in Great 
Britain for eight years, studying in the studio of American 
painter Benjamin West and absorbing the lessons of the 
British artistic tradition. In his 1784 portrait of “A 
Gentleman with a Gun and Two Dogs” (opposite), the 
artist demonstrated his mastery of conventional English 
portraiture in both composition and technique. 

Earl also was capable of departing from convention and 
indulging in considerable wit: another sporting scene he 
painted in England depicts a dapper, self-satisfied hunter 
who has shot every animal in sight, including a number of 
non-game birds, a donkey, and even a cow. 


Ralph Earl's circa 1775-76 
portrait of Revolutionary War 
patriot Roger Sherman (right) 
was the most important com- 
mission he received during his 
formative years as an artist in 
New Haven, Connecticut. 

A self-educated surveyor, 
lawyer, and mathematician, 
Sherman was a man of im- 
pressive intellectual powers 
but simple tastes. He partici- 
pated in most of the emerging 
nation’s key deliberations, 
from the First Continental 
Congress in 1774 to the 
Constitutional Convention in 
1787. He became the only one 
of his contemporaries to sign 
the Declaration of 
Independence, the Articles of 
Association, the Articles of 
Confederation, and the 
Constitution of the United 
States. 

In this simple yet monu- 
mental portrait, the twenty- 
five-year-old artist success- 
fully captured the Yankee 
virtues that Sherman repre- 
sented: self-control, honesty, 
frugality, piousness, and in- 
dustry. Although Sherman 
was not an elegant figure, “It 
was [he], more than any other 
man at the First Continental 
Congress,” wrote one histo- 
rian, “who epitomized the 
American character of the 
day.” 
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PORTRAIT OF ROGER SHERMAN, CIRCA 1775-76; COLLECTION OF THE YALE UNIVERSITY ART GALLERY, NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT; 
46 GIFT OF ROGER SHERMAN WHITE 


A GENTLEMAN WITH A GUN AND TWO DOGS, 1784; COLLECTION OF THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM, 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


MRS. ALEXANDER HAMILTON (ELIZABETH SCHUYLER), 1787; COLLECTION OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK; GIFT OF MRS. ALEXANDER HAMILTON AND GENERAL PIERPONT MORGAN HAMILTON 


In 1785 Earl returned to the land of his birth, 
accompanied by a new wife. The following year, after 
establishing a studio in New York City, his career 
took another abrupt turn. Unable to repay a loan, the 
artist was thrown into debtor’s prison. Fortunately 
for Earl, a charitable organization of influential 
citizens—the Society for the Relief of Distressed 
Debtors—came to his rescue. The wealthy patrons 
commissioned likenesses of themselves and family 
members, eventually enabling Earl to accumulate 
enough funds to regain his freedom. According to 
tradition the portrait (opposite) of Elizabeth Schuyler 
Hamilton—daughter of Philip Schuyler, one of 
George Washington’s favorite generals, and the wife 
of Alexander Hamilton—was among those Earl 
painted while in confinement. In spite of the 
awkward circumstances, the artist created a sensuous 
and elegant portrait of his charming subject. 


Following his release from prison, Earl embarked on 
a successful new career as an itinerant portrait and 
landscape painter in the rural and semi-rural 
communities of Connecticut, where local landowners, 
politicians, and businessmen commissioned enough 
work to support him for the next ten years. 
Reflecting the spirit of the Constitutional era, Earl’s 
1792 painting of Oliver and Abigail Wolcott 
Ellsworth (below) remains his masterpiece from this 
period in his career. Painted at the Ellsworth’s home 
in Windsor, the life-size portrait celebrated their 
respective roles in the formation of the new nation— 
Oliver as an ardent patriot and leader of the new 
republic, and Abigail as the keeper of their domestic 
world. A self-made man, Ellsworth had played a 
crucial role in drafting, ratifying, and amplifying 
the Constitition; in this painting he holds a copy of 
the just-ratified document in his hand. 


OLIVER ELLSWORTH AND ABIGAIL WOLCOTT ELLSWORTH, 1792; COLLECTION OF THE WADSWORTH ATHENEUM, HARTFORD, CONNECICUT; GIFT OF THE ELLSWORTH HEIRS 


ELIJAH BOARDMAN, 1789; COLLECTION OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK CITY; BEGUEST OF SUSAN W. TYLER 


Earl became the first of West's students to 
return to America after the conclusion of 
the Revolution, bringing with him a new 
bride, Ann Whiteside. After a four- or five- 
month sojourn in Boston, the artist in 1785 
established himself in New York City, then 
the liveliest urban center in America and 
the seat of national and state governments. 
There his inability to repay a modest debt 
led to his imprisonment in New York's 
debtor’s prison from September 1786 to 
January 1788. 

While in confinement, Earl was fortu- 
nate to obtain the support of a recently es- 
tablished benevolent organization—the 
Society for the Relief of Distressed Debt- 
ors—composed of some of New York’s most 
illustrious families. The group came to the 
impoverished artist’s aid by commissioning 
him to paint portraits of themselves, their 
families, and friends during his incarcera- 
tion. A portrait of Mrs. Alexander Ham- 
ilton [page 48], a series portraying heroes 
of the American Revolution, and other 
paintings depicting members of the newly 
formed Society of the Cincinnati eventually 
provided Earl with enough funds to obtain 
his release. Tragically, while in prison the 
artist succumbed to alcoholism, which, 
added to his earlier disloyalty to his coun- 
try, his apparent bigamy, and his indebted- 
ness, further damaged his reputation. 


Release from debtor’s prison marked a 
turning point in Earl's life. With the help of 
a court-appointed guardian, Dr. Mason 
Fitch Cogswell, the thirty-seven-year-old 
painter now modified both his ambitions 
and his artistic style, embarking on a new 
career as an itinerant artist in the agricul- 
ture-based society of Connecticut. There, 
during the next decade, the artist enjoyed 
his greatest successes, painting portraits 
and landscapes. 

Through this work, Earl furthered the 
formation of a national imagery by portray- 
ing a segment of American society that 
never before had received the attention of a 
trained and gifted artist. His early up- 
bringing in Worcester County allowed Earl 
to comprehend the restrained tastes, re- 
publican virtues, and pious values of the 
region’s inhabitants. Ironically, considering 
the artists former Loyalist leanings, a 
great number of his subjects comprised 
American war heroes. 

Earl achieved the desired effect in his 
New England portraits by a deliberate re- 
jection of the aristocratic imagery he had 
earlier mastered, cleverly tempering his 


academic style to suit his subjects’ modest 
pretensions. The formal qualities of his 
English and New York portraits gave way 
to more realistic portrayals of his subjects 
and surroundings, including their distinc- 
tive attire, furnishings, homes, landscapes, 
and emblems of the new nation. 

In addition, Earl adapted a more simpli- 
fied technique, using broad brush strokes 
and favoring primary colors—pigments 
that were more widely available in the re- 
mote regions where he worked. Finally, 
Earl was one of only a few American artists 
in the 1790s to receive commissions for 
landscape paintings, an art form still rare 
in America at that time. 

In 1798, Earl moved north to Vermont 
and western Massachusetts in search of 
new portrait and landscape commissions. 
At this time he also became the first 
American artist to travel to Niagara Falls, 
where he made sketches of the “Stu- 
pendous Cataract,” from which he created 
a panorama that measured nearly fifteen 
by thirty feet. The spectacular canvas was 
placed on public view in 1799 in North 
American cities to great success, and later 
traveled to London. 

Settling in Northhampton, Massachu- 
setts, Earl passed the last two years of his 
life painting and teaching. During a visit to 
Bolton, Connecticut in 1801 the fifty-year- 
old artist finally succumbed to the rigors of 
continual travel and effects of alcoholism. 

During a career that spanned nearly 
three decades, Earl distinguished himself 
as an artist of exceptional breadth and 
power. His own life experience symbolized 
the struggle that all Americans faced dur- 
ing the Revolution and the formative years 
of the new nation. After his return to 
America, Earl’s rural roots and innate 
artistic skill enabled him to transform the 
international portrait style he had learned 
abroad into a form more suited to the aes- 
thetic sensibilities of his New England pa- 
trons, making him one of the most talented 
and ingenious painters of his era. 

Ralph Earl's artistic legacy has endured, 
first through the works of the many followers 
who imitated his style and technique, and 
more recently through our recognition that 
his paintings provide defining icons of the 
people and culture of the young republic. x 


Elizabeth Mankin Kornhauser is curator of 
American paintings, sculpture, and drawings at 
the Wadsworth Atheneum in Hartford, Con- 
necticut; curator of the current exhibition “Ralph 
Earl: The Face of the Young Republic”; and the 
major author of its accompanying catalogue. 


Epitomizing the 
entrepreneurial spirit 

of the new republic, 
Earl’s 1789 portrait of 
Connecticut merchant 
Elijah Boardman (oppo- 
site page) ranks among 
his finest works. One of 
five shopkeepers in the 
prospering town of New 
Milford, Boardman was 
here depicted at work in 
his shop, near his 
counting desk, with a 
view of his merchandise 
beyond. This was an un- 
conventional background 
for a portrait; merchants 
more traditionally had 
been painted as 
gentlemen, in domestic 
settings. The painting is 
also noteworthy as 

the artist’s finest example 
of trompe l'oeil 
illusionism: the life-size 
figure seemingly steps off 
the floorboards and out 
of the picture plane into 
the viewer’s space. 

The shop setting is 
ingeniously conceived, 
with the two doors at left 
creating the illusion of 
two rooms, one of them 
stocked with Boardman’s 
inventory of expensive 
imported fabrics. 
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ARTIFACTS 


Recently placed on display in a Clay County, Missouri museum, a 
seemingly innocuous bowl-shaped disc of wrought iron once 
played a central, if unintended role in generating public sympathy 
for a pair of notorious outlaws—Jesse and Frank James. 


The Pinkerton Bomb 


hortly 
after 
midnight 
on January 
26, 1875, shattered 
window panes crashed 
to the kitchen floor of 
Zerelda Samuel's farm- 
house near Kearney, Missouri. k 
The portly fifty-year-old mother 
of wanted outlaws Jesse and Frank 
James awoke to the commotion. 

Reuben Samuel, the brothers' step- 
father, smelled smoke. Hurrying out- 
side into the snow and finding the 
west end of the house ablaze, he 
began pulling off the burning clap- 
boards. 

Zerelda, followed by at least one of 
her children, rushed into the kitchen, 
where she found her servants, a black 
woman and her children, terrified and 
cringing in a corner. Their bed guilt 
was in flames. Zerelda tore the bed- 
ding free and threw it outside. Then 
she saw a large round object burning 
brightly on the floor beneath the bro- 
ken window. She tried kicking the in- 
fernal device toward the fireplace, but 
it proved too heavy. 

Now Reuben ran into the kitchen. 
Working together and using a shovel 
and a poker, the couple finally man- 
aged to scoop the cumbersome iron 
ball into the hearth. This proved to be 
a terrible mistake: the instant the de- 


by Harry A. Soltysiak 


vice hit the hot embers it exploded 
with a deafening, gutteral roar, blow- 
ing Reuben across the room in a 
shower of sparks. Blood splattered the 
walls as a jagged shard of wrought 
iron struck little Archie Samuel in his 
side; the eight-year-old boy later died 
from loss of blood. Fragments also 
struck the child's mother, shattering 
her right forearm. 

Three days after the fatal bombing, 
Missouris new governor, Charles 
Hardin, instructed his adjutant gen- 
eral, George Bingham, to investigate 
the incident. “I had [an interview] of 
some length with Mrs. Samuels [sic],” 
Bingham later reported. “She has had 
the advantages of an early education, 
and seems to be endowed with a vigor- 
ous intellect and masculine will.” 
During his interview Bingham saw 
the bandaged stump of Zerelda’s right 
arm, which had been amputated 


below her elbow. 
He was shown a 
piece of the ac- 
cursed weapon—a 
four-pound bowl-shap- 
ed disc of wrought iron— 
and described it as part 
of a “hand grenade.” 

The adjutant general was 
unable to find any evidence show- 
ing that either of the James brothers 
had been at the farm during the at- 
tack. “If they were in the house at the 
time they could only have escaped 
through the cowardice of those at- 
tempting their capture,” noted Bing- 
ham. “Four pistol reports were heard 
by neighbors as they came toward the 
building, but when they reached it the 
parties perpetrating the outrage had 
disappeared. Who were these par- 
ties?” 

The press immediately leveled the 
finger of suspicion at the Pinkerton 
National Detective Agency. The Kan- 
sas City Times reported that “a loco- 
motive and a caboose left this city 
[shortly before midnight on January 
25] and in it were several men known 
to have been Pinkertons.” 


Ironically, Allan Pinkerton, founder of 
the famed detective agency, once had 
been a fugitive himself. In 1840, while 
still a young man in his native Scot- 
land, Pinkerton had become em- 
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broiled in the Chartist uprising, a 
movement advocating social and po- 
litical reform. Escaping imminent ar- 
rest, the young barrel maker fled to 
America in 1842. 

The following year, Pinkerton 
opened a cooperage factory at Dun- 
dee, Illinois, fifty miles north of 
Chicago. But after helping local police 
uncover a counterfeiting ring in 1847, 
he became interested in law enforce- 
ment. In 1850 he established in Chi- 
cago his detective agency—an inde- 
pendent police force that could cross 
county and state boundaries in the 
pursuit of criminals. When the Civil 
War erupted in 1861, President Abra- 
ham Lincoln engaged Pinkerton to es- 
tablish a U.S. secret service. 

By 1868, Pinkerton’s compulsive 
work habits and the pressures of his 
business began to take their toll; he 
grew irritable and unreasonable, be- 
lieving that mysterious “powers” 
worked to destroy the agency: “The 
year 1868 has been marked by a de- 
termined fight against us,” Pinkerton 
wrote, “but I tremble not before it. I 
feel no power on earth is able to check 
me, no power in Heaven or Hell can 
influence me when I know I am right.” 

In 1869 an intense stroke para- 
lyzed the detective, who barely could 
speak for a year. Pinkerton’s sons, 
William and Robert, managed the ad- 
ministration of the agency until their 
father returned two years later. 

On June 3, 1871 an event tran- 
spired that launched Pinkerton on a 
consuming and ultimately fruitless 
quest that would dog him throughout 
the remainder of his career. Four men 
robbed the Ocobock Brothers’ bank at 
Corydon, Iowa, and escaped with 
$6,000. From descriptions, authorities 
suspected Jesse and Frank James and 
their accomplices Cole Younger and 
Clell Miller. The bank retained the 
Pinkerton agency to track down the 
criminals. Dispatched to Iowa, Robert 
Pinkerton organized a posse and fol- 
lowed the outlaws’ trail south. 

In rural Missouri, where many peo- 
ple viewed the detectives as the 
strong arm of rich corporations and 
the enemy of the working man, Pink- 
erton encountered contempt and re- 
ceived little cooperation. Miller, the 
only suspect ever arrested, was ac- 
quitted when his neighbors provided 


him with an alibi. Such was to be the 
frustrating course of Pinkerton’s 
search for the wily outlaws. 


The name Jesse James—Pinkerton’s 
most elusive criminal adversary— 
evokes images of a mysterious gunman 
on a fleet horse galloping across the 
country like a ghost in the moonlight. 
Born September 5, 1847, Jesse was 
nearly five years younger than his no- 
torious brother Frank. He was barely 


three when the boys’ father, Baptist 
minister Robert James, left for the 
California gold fields, intent on orga- 
nizing a church there. But Robert 
soon died of cholera, leaving Zerelda 
with her boys and a baby daughter. 

In 1852 Zerelda remarried, but after 
only nine months she left this husband. 
Then, in 1855 she married Reuben 
Samuel, a doctor-farmer from her na- 
tive state of Kentucky. Their marriage 
resulted in four more children—Sallie, 
Fannie, John, and Archie. 

During the Civil War both Jesse 
and Frank rode with a hard-driving 
and often ruthless band of Southern 
guerrillas who harassed the Union 
forces ruling Missouri and its immedi- 
ate neighbors. Following the South’s 
defeat, the brothers (eventually join- 
ing with fellow Missourians Jim and 
Cole Younger) applied their war- 
learned skills to a new career as out- 
laws (or as they probably saw them- 
selves, unreconstructed guerrillas), 
undertaking a spectacular series of 
bank holdups and train robberies. By 


the time Jesse came to Pinkerton’s at- 
tention in 1871, he already had be- 
come a symbol of the undefeated 
Southern spirit. 

To comprehend the James brothers’ 
contemporary popularity, one must un- 
derstand the times in which they lived. 
Industrialism following the Civil War 
marked a new phase in American his- 
tory. “Our late war,” wrote William Syl- 
vis, organizer of the Iron-Molders Union, 
“resulted in the building up of the most 
moneyed aristocracy on the face of the 
earth. The moneyed power is fast eating 
up the substance of the people.” 

The nation’s railroads, more than 
anything else, symbolized this age of 
rising industrial capitalism. As more 
and more Americans perceived that 
their well-being depended upon the 
decisions of the tycoons who ran the 
railroads, popular resentment grew. 

Although James and Pinkerton 
stood at the opposite ends of conflict- 
ing ideologies, parallels appear in the 
brooding natures of the two men. 
Both believed that the ends of an ob- 
jective justified the means of attain- 
ing it—and each rationalized with 
equally unswerving conviction the 
bloodshed he engendered. 


On January 31, 1874, the James- 
Younger gang pulled off a train rob- 
bery at Gads Hill, a tiny hamlet in 
southeastern Missouri. The outlaws’ 
masterful manipulation of their public 
image made this robbery notewor- 
thy—the gang examined each male 
passenger’s hands for callouses to de- 
termine if he were a working man. 
According to reports, one of the rob- 
bers stated that the gang “did not 
want to rob working men and ladies, 
but the money and valuables of the 
plug-hat gentlemen.” Thus did the 
bandits establish a Robin Hood image. 

After taking between $2,000 to 
$22,000 (estimates vary widely) from 
the passengers, mail, and express safe, 
the outlaws sent the train on its way 
toward Little Rock. But before riding 
away, one of the thieves handed a 
crewman a written description of the 
incident—“The Most Daring Robbery 
on Record”—to give to the newspapers. 

Few doubted that the heist at Gads 
Hill had been the work of the James 
and Younger brothers. Missouri gov- 
ernor Silas Woodson offered a $2,000 
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reward for the “bodies of each of the 
robbers’—and the Pinkerton agency 
promptly renewed its effort to track 
down the criminals. 

On March 10, 1874, twenty-six- 
year-old Pinkerton detective John W. 
Whicher arrived in Liberty, Missouri 
on the morning train. Whicher spoke 
with Clay County sheriff George Pat- 
ton and county recorder S.G. Sandus- 
ky, reading descriptions of five differ- 
ent men and asking if any resembled 
the James brothers. (Having no pho- 
tographs of the robbers, lawmen were 
seriously handicapped in identifying 
them.) 

Whicher then told Patton of his plan 
to infiltrate the outlaw gang. Disguised 
as a migrant laborer, he intended to get 
himself hired at the nearby Samuel 
farm. When an opportunity arose, the 
detective would arrange for the capture 
of the James brothers. 

The sheriff warned Whicher that 
his scheme was foolish—his soft hands 
would give him away. Ex-sheriff Oliv- 
er Moss also attempted to discourage 
the detective. Moss told Whicher that 
even if the James brothers were not at 
home, “The old woman would kill you 
if the boys don’t.” Undeterred, Which- 
er bought a ticket for Kearney and left 
on the five o’clock train. 

Early the next morning a laborer 
walking down the road near Indepen- 
dence, Missouri, across the Missouri 
River, found the detective’s body. He 
had been bound, gagged, and shot in 
the head, heart, and stomach. The only 
evidence in the case came from the op- 
erator of the Blue Mills ferry, who had 
been awakened early that morning by 
three men who forced him to take 
them across the river. The ferryman 
noticed his passengers had a prisoner 
tied up and slung over a saddle. The 
men claimed they were officers and 
their prisoner a horse thief. 

Only a week after detective Which- 
er’s murder, the Pinkertons lost two 
more operatives, Louis Lull and Edwin 
Daniel, in a gunfight with John and 
Jim Younger near Monegaw Springs. 
John, shot through the neck, also died. 

By this time, lawlessness in Missouri 
had become a hotly debated political con- 
troversy. Republican radicals had ruled 
Missouri since the Civil War; but the 
election of Governor Woodson in 1872 
signaled the resurgence of the Dem- 


ocratic party. In a failing effort to regain 
power, Republicans seized upon the 
crime issue to split Union and ex-rebel 
Democrats. The Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania Commercial condemned the “ban- 
dit state of Missouri” where law was “set 
at defiance by a gang of notorious rob- 
bers and cut-throats who plunder and 
terrorize the State with impunity, dis- 
turbed only by occasional visits from offi- 
cers of other Commonwealths, who are 
promptly murdered on sight.” 

Sheriff Patton and the citizens of 
Clay County came under especially 
severe national criticism. The New 


York Star published a letter from 
Robert Pinkerton that accused Patton 
of betraying detective Whicher. 
“While working. up the case,” Pink- 
erton wrote, “we established the fact 
beyond all cavil that two hours after 
Whicher had made known his 
strategem to the Sheriff, that official 
was seen to stealthily enter the house 
of the [Samuel] family and forewarn 
them of the trap that was being laid 
for the [James] boys.” In response, 
Patton denounced Pinkerton as a “vil- 
lainous slanderer and falsitier.” 

Nevertheless, on March 23, 1874, 
Governor Woodson asked the General 
Assembly of Missouri to pass a $10,000 
appropriation to hire secret agents to 
capture the outlaws. The governor’s 
proposal passed by a large majority in 
both the Senate and the House. 

A mere month later, on April 24, 
Jesse James married his cousin Zee 
Mimms and boldly rode down Kear- 
ney's Jefferson Street, waving a Win- 
chester rifle and greeting friends. The 
same day, the Liberty Tribune pub- 


lished a report from Sheriff Patton de- 
tailing the progress of his efforts to 
capture the outlaw. 

The St. Louis Democrat reported 
that Jesse and Frank James recently 
had been recognized in Kansas City. 
“Where are the Pinkerton detectives? 
Where are the men the Governor is 
authorized to employ—$10,000 appro- 
priated—to catch these outlaws?” the 
Democrat demanded, nevertheless 
ironically noting that “while we abhor 
the crimes of the James boys, we can- 
not but admire their bravery.” 

Such unabashed veneration of a band 
of murderous outlaws galled Allan 
Pinkerton, who believed Whicher had 
been bound and gagged in “Castle 
James,” as some newspapers now re- 
ferred to the Samuel farmhouse; Pink- 
erton wanted it removed from the face 
of the earth. 


Despite public romanticism of the out- 
laws, a patient, systematic effort to kill 
or capture the James brothers finally 
was initiated. At the end of his adminis- 
tration, Governor Woodson hired two 
private investigators, J.W. Ragsdale and 
George Warren, who sent an operative 
named Jack Ladd to obtain work on a 
farm adjacent to the Samuel property. 

Ladd hired out to Daniel Askew, who 
farmed land northeast of the Samuels. 
According to local tradition, Ladd was a 
capable farmer, spoke the dialect of the 
area, and became popular in the neigh- 
borhood. On Sundays he accompanied 
the Askews to church services. 

With a cooperative informant watch- 
ing the Samuel farm, Pinkerton could 
swing into action at last. In subse- 
quent correspondence with P.H. 
Woodward, his chief special agent in 
Washington, D.C., Pinkerton revealed 
that he had been “precisely assured 
that the James boys and other of their 


friends were at home in their 
Mother’s house . . . on Monday, Jan. 
25, at 5 PM.”* 


Later that evening, the branch of 
the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railway 
between Kansas City and Cameron 
was closed to all regular traffic. As 
midnight neared, a chartered train con- 
sisting solely of a locomotive and ca- 


*Maryland historian Ted Yeatman recently 
discovered copies of this and other previ- 
ously unknown letters in Pinkerton Agency 
files in the Library of Congress. 
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boose pulled out of Kansas City and 
clattered across the Hannibal bridge, 
carrying Pinkerton’s “soldiers” into 
Clay County. 

It is likely that a large part of the 
raiding force held horses and waited 
to flag down the train a mile and a 
half north of the Kearney depot. Ac- 
cording to the Pinkertons, as many as 
“ten trustworthy Clay County citi- 
zens” were involved in the plot. 

The night was cold, dark, and damp. 
A wet snow had fallen during the day; 
the rolling countryside stood out in 
stark contrast as the detectives and 
vigilantes mounted up and rode to- 
ward the Samuel farm. Reaching the 
Haynesville road near the home, seven 
of the raiders dismounted and picketed 
their horses. Four or five others circled 
around from the direction of the Askew 
farm, crossing a small stream at the 
northeast fringe of the Samuel prop- 
erty and tying their mounts behind the 
barn. Approaching on foot, the first 
group took up a position behind an ice- 
house west of the farmhouse. 

A confidential Pinkerton agency 
letter to Woodward, written two days 
after the bombing, described the un- 
successful effort to trap the James 
brothers: “After getting things ready 
we advanced on the house ... we were 
well supplied with Greek Fire, balls of 
cotton well saturated with com- 
bustible material . . . not a word was 
spoken, and about half past twelve 
said night, we commenced firing the 
building, where we found the win- 
dows fastened on the inside with bro- 
ken boards . . . Such is the manner in 
which the house is kept, it is a perfect 
citidel, however my men were equal to 
the occasion, and soon battered in the 
windows, then flung the fireballs into 
the house, wild cries of dismay were 
heard from the inside, and soon the 
residents ran from the house which 
was lit up as bright as day.” 

Pinkerton later steadfastly main- 
tained that the device thrown into the 
house had not been a bomb but a flare 
(intended to light up the interior and 
thus expose the outlaw brothers), and 
that the fatal explosion had been sim- 
ply an accident caused by the device 
coming into contact with the hot coals 
in the fireplace. He further claimed 
that he had “given positive orders that 
no harm was to be done to the woman 


or Mr. Samuels [sic], and no one that 
was there.” However, a month before 
the raid, he wrote to Samuel 
Hardwicke, a local attorney under his 
employ, “Above everything destroy the 
house . . . burn the house down.” 

Regardless of Pinkerton’s assertions, 
Zerelda Samuel’s maiming and the 
murder of her innocent child outraged 
the nation. The bungled raid fortified 
the James brothers’ image as perse- 
cuted family men and stereotyped the 
Pinkertons as villainous thugs. 

Further fury raged against Pink- 
erton when the day after the bombing, 
a pistol stamped “P.G.G.”—the in- 
signia of the Pinkerton Government 
Guard—turned up near the Samuel 
farm icehouse. Assuming the Pink- 
ertons’ guilt, newspapers widely con- 
demned the attack. Even the Rich- 
mond, Missouri Conservator, printed 
in a community where three citizens 
were killed during a bank robbery the 
Jameses staged in 1867, commented 
that the “James boys never fired a 
dwelling at midnight.” 

When Pinkerton learned that a 
Clay County grand jury sought a mur- 
der indictment against his operatives, 
he contemptuously confided to his son 
Robert in New York: “I have little to 
say about this subject; the fact is they 
are trying their best to get an indict- 
ment against some of my men for the 
operation . . . where James’ mother 
had met with a merited and fearful 
punishment.” 

On August 4, 1875, Jesse James 
wrote self-righteously to the editor of 
the Nashville, Tennessee Banner, “Joe 
Witchers [sic] came to Clay County, 
Mo., March 9 1874, and went to the 
honorable sheriff . . . with ten thou- 
sand lies, and that night he was kid- 
naped and got his just deserts; and it 
was in revenge for that the Pinkerton 
force tried to destroy an innocent, 
helpless family . . . [Pinkerton] may 
vindicate himself with some, but he 
better never dare show his Scottish 
face again in Western Mo... or he 
will meet the fate of his comrades, 
Capt. Lull & Witcher [sic]... .” 

In March the Clay County grand 
jury brought indictments for murder 
against Pinkerton, Ladd, and half a 
dozen others suspected of complicity 
in the bombing. The records, however, 
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o doubt about it... that's 
Ne exclaimed Gieselle A.B. 

Fest, historic sites director 
for Clay County, Missouri, as she 
examined a historic four-pound 
piece of wrought iron that had 
been lost for more than a decade. 
“This is probably one of the most 
noted missing artifacts in the coun- 
try. With the recent discovery of 
the Pinkerton letters, to actually 
find the bomb in the same year is 
remarkable.” 

The letters to which Fest referred 
are copies of correspondence writ- 
ten by detective agency director Al- 
lan Pinkerton, found in 1991 by 
Maryland historian Ted Yeatman in 
a Pinkerton Agency copybook at the 
Library of Congress. The correspon- 
dence sheds new light on Pink- 
erton’s involvement in the notorious 
January 26, 1875 midnight raid 
that claimed the life of Jesse and 
Frank James’s young half-brother 
Archie Samuel and maimed their 
mother Zerelda Samuel after a 


“Greek fire” bomb hurled by Pink- 


erton operatives exploded in the 
family’s hearth. 

The section of bomb casing that 
survived that explosion had been 
displayed for years in a glass case 
at the Samuel farmhouse. Then, in 
1978, shortly after Clay County ac- 
quired the farm for preservation as 
a historic site and museum, the 
casing mysteriously disappeared. 
In 1991 staff members became 
aware of the artifact's location, ne- 
gotiated for it, and were able to re- 
cover it from an obscure collection. 
Today it is on display once again at 
the restored birthplace of the 
James brothers, located about four 
miles east of Kearney, Missouri. 

According to Yeatman, the frag- 
ment “is one of the most significant 
James artifacts in existence. Its re- 
covery will probably aid in authen- 
ticating the kind of device the 
Pinkertons threw.” 

Jay Lawson, commissioner of 
eastern Clay County, was equally 
elated at the return of the casing. 
“I think it dispels the rumor that 
the Pinkertons came in with a bot- 
tle of kerosene and threw it into 
the house to light it up. [The bomb] 
wasn't used for that purpose.” x 


5 BATTLES WON 8. LOST 


Fighting without hope of reinforcements or relief, ninety thousand 

American and Philippine troops waged a courageous but doomed 

defense of Luzon’s Bataan Peninsula and nearby Corregidor Island 
during the early months of 1942. 


Agony in the 
Pacific 


by Frank Taylor 


he phone in General Douglas 
MacArthur’s Manila Hotel pent- 
house suite rang shortly after 
3:35 A.M. on Monday morning, De- 
cember 8, 1941.* Answering it himself, the 
commander of U.S. Army forces in the Far 
East learned from his chief of staff, 
Brigadier General Richard K. Sutherland, 


that word just had come in that Pearl - 


Harbor had been bombed by Japanese air- 
craft. 

Amazingly, Sutherland’s information 
had not derived from any official source but 
rather from a California commercial news 
broadcast an Army signalman happened to 
hear at about 3:30 A.M. The enlisted man’s 
hearsay news had moved up the chain of 
command via telephone. 

This incredibly casual announcement of 
the start of war between the Empire of 
Japan and the United States was only too 
representative of the confusion and varaly- 
sis that gripped supreme military head- 
quarters at 1 Calle Victoria in Manila for 
the next nine hours. 

Official word of the surprise attack in 
fact had reached the Philippines during the 
opening minutes of the raid. At about 2:30 
A.M. (8:00 A.M. in Hawaii), the U.S. Navy’s 
Asiatic Fleet headquarters in Manila inter- 
cepted an AIR RAID PEARL HARBOR X THIS IS 


NO DRILL message sent out from Oahu’s 
Ford Island Naval Air Station. Half an 
hour later the message reached Admiral 
Thomas C. Hart, commander of American 
naval forces in the Far East. Inexplicably, 
Hart promptly put his own officers and 
ships on alert but failed to pass on immedi- 
ately the shocking news to MacArthur’s 
headquarters. 

Nevertheless, shortly after Sutherland’s 
initial call, the general’s staff was bom- 
barded with information. A 3:40 A.M. tele- 
phone call from the War Department in 
Washington, D.C. warned that the Philip- 
pines might be the victim of a similar sneak 
attack. Two hours later an official cable ar- 
rived with the same basic information. 

MacArthur rushed to his headquarters. 
There, despite the flurry of activity around 
him, he appeared to be temporarily stun- 
ned by the news of Pearl Harbor and 
couldn’t seem to react decisively. 

None of “Black Monday’s” events should 
have come as a surprise to MacArthur, who 
prudently had placed his command on full 
alert November 27. During November 29- 
30, Navy patrol planes flying out of Manila 
had sighted a Japanese troop convoy, es- 
corted by warships, heading south in the 
vicinity of French Indochina. On December 
1, several unidentified aircraft thought to 


*At this hour it was still Sunday, December 7 at Pearl Harbor and in the continental United States. 
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Catching Luzon's defenders 
unprepared, Japanese air 
raids during December 
8-10 devastated military 
installations, including 
several Army air bases 
with their planes, and the 
Cavite Navy Yard (above). 


be Japanese were sighted near Clark Field, 
the big American air base fifty miles north- 
west of Manila, and a short time later a 
radar unit stationed at Iba Field, on the 
coast forty miles west of Clark, tracked 
unidentified planes out to sea. On Dec- 
ember 6 a flight of P-40 fighters chased off 
a group of “Zeros" over Luzon. 


Probably the most indispensible of all the 
general's subordinate officers that morning 
was Major General Lewis Brereton, com- 
mander of the newly formed Far East Air 
Force. Brereton had about 275 aircraft at 
his disposal in the Philippines on Dec- 
ember 8. Most of them—including 107 
ready-for-duty P-40 fighters—were parked 
at half a dozen airfields across Luzon. 
Seventeen of Brereton’s thirty-five brand- 
new B-17 bombers were on the ground at 
Clark Field; the remaining two squadrons 
had been sent to Mindanao, out of reach of 
Japanese bombers on Formosa, five hun- 
dred miles north of the Philippine capital. 
Anxious for orders, Brereton arrived at 
MacArthur’s headquarters by 5 A.M. The 
air chief sought permission to send his B- 
17s on an immediate bombing raid against 
Formosa. Despite the urgency of Brereton’s 
request, his repeated attempts to meet 
with MacArthur were thwarted; Suther- 
land told the flier that the supreme com- 
mander was too busy to see him. And until 


MacArthur approved it, no offensive action 
by the Far East Air Force could be taken 
against enemy air bases or ships. 

At a little after 7 A.M., while Brereton 
still cooled his heels at MacArthur’s head- 
quarters, his boss in Washington, D.C., 
General Henry H. “Hap” Arnold, called to 
warn him to disperse his planes so that 
they couldn’t be wiped out by a surprise at- 
tack on the airfields. Brereton followed 
Arnold’s advice and ordered the B-17s aloft 
without bombs, to patrol over Luzon. 


At military airfields on Formosa, mean- 
while, the crews of nearly two hundred 
Japanese Navy warplanes awaited orders 
for takeoff. Fog blanketing the island since 
midnight had prevented most of the air- 
craft there from embarking on a planned 
surprise attack against the Philippines. 

Finally, by about 10:15 A.M., nearly eight 
hours after war had commenced, the skies 
over Formosa cleared. Although the ele- 
ment of surprise now plainly was lost, the 
Japanese high command decided to go 
ahead with its planned attack. One hun- 
dred and eight bombers, accompanied by 
eighty-four Zero fighters, took off on the 
long flight south to Luzon, their crews fully 
expecting to meet a determined and pre- 
pared enemy. 


At about 11:30 A.M., the radar crew at Iba 
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began tracking a large echo that indicated 
an immense flight of aircraft was ap- 
proaching Luzon from the north at more 
than two hundred miles an hour. Else- 
where along the shoreline, dozens of civil- 
ian coast watchers saw and reported the 
armada of planes as it droned overhead. 
The alarming news was sent to the air 
warning center near Manila, where plot- 
ters began tracking the flight. At 11:45 A.M. 
the center teletyped a warning to Clark 
Field. But apparently no one was watching 
the airfield’s teletypes; the message, unno- 
ticed, remained neatly typed in the ma- 
chine for the next several hours. 

Static negated subsequent attempts to 
alert Clark by radio, but an officer finally 
managed to get through by telephone. 
Although the connection was weak, a lieu- 
tenant received the call and promised to 
“pass the word.” The vital message never 
was delivered to anyone in authority. 

Brereton, meanwhile, had ordered his 
bombers back from their morning flight. By 
11:30 A.M. the B-17s were on the ground at 
Clark; while their crews ate lunch, ground 
crews began loading cameras and bombs 
for a projected reconnaissance flight and 
subsequent bombing attack against For- 
mosa, now tentatively approved for later in 
the. afternoon or the following morning. 
Close by, rows of P-40s just returned from 
patrol were being refueled. 

The excited radar operators at Iba con- 
tinued to track the approaching flight and 
to send frantic warnings until more than a 
hundred planes broke off from the main 
formation and dove straight for the airfield. 
Japanese bombers and fighters destroyed 
the radar installation, along with sixteen 
hapless P-40s that just had landed to re- 
fuel. 

Shortly after lunch someone in the Clark 
Field mess hall shouted that a Manila 
radio station had just reported that Clark 
was under attack (it was actually Iba 
Field). Considerable laughter erupted 
among those pilots who heard the an- 
nouncement. 

Apolinar Sangalang was a corporal in 
the Philippine Scouts a half century ago, 
stationed at Fort Stotsenberg, adjacent to 
Clark Field. Sometime between 12:10 and 
12:35 P.M. (estimates differ), a low moan 
rolled over the air base. As the noise slowly 
increased, Sangalang looked up to see what 
seemed to be a small, dark cloud approach- 
ing. Within seconds he realized the “cloud” 
was a massed formation of aircraft. 

“For a while we thought the planes were 


friendly,” Sangalang recalls, “but suddenly 
we saw them swooping down and heard a 
big explosion. Then we realized they were 
Japanese aircraft. Our planes were caught 
parked on the ground, so none were 
spared.” 

The first wave of twenty-seven twin-en- 
gine bombers made runs over the base at 
twenty-two thousand feet, followed by a 
second wave of dive bombers. Meanwhile, 
most of the personnel at the base were 
caught in the open as Zero fighters swept in 
at treetop level, strafing buildings, planes, 
and men. 

During the nearly hour-long attack, 
Sangalang and his companions hugged the 
earth and prayed as the airfield rocked to a 
continuous thunder of explosions, accompa- 
nied by the shrieks of the wounded and the 
roar of fires. “It seemed like the end of the 
world,” recalled one survivor. 

When the last enemy aircraft disap- 
peared over the horizon soon after 1:30 
P.M., Clark Field as a functioning air base 
no longer existed. Sangalang, still shaking 
from the furious aerial assault, stood up 
and looked around. Fires raged every- 
where, throwing black plumes of oily 
smoke so high they could be seen from 
General MacArthur’s penthouse balcony, 
fifty miles to the south. 

Nearly one hundred American aircraft 
had been destroyed in the day’s action, in- 
cluding twenty-five P-40s and a dozen of 
the precious B-17s. More than eighty men 
were dead and 150 wounded. In contrast to 
these heavy losses, only seven Japanese 
planes had been shot down. Despite the 
benefit of nine hours’ warning, surprise at 
Clark had been as total—and destruction 
as complete—as at Pearl Harbor. 


Two days later the Japanese bombers and 
fighters returned in force, striking Nichols 
and Nielson fields and the nearby Cavite 
Navy Yard, all located just south of Manila. 
The naval installation, transformed into an 
inferno of flames and detonations during 
the two-hour raid, was almost totally de- 
stroyed. More than five hundred men lay 
dead or wounded. 

Francisco “Frankie” Respicio, then a pri- 
vate in the Philippine Scouts, clearly re- 
members the Japanese attack on Nichols 
Field. “The enemy planes came in close for- 
mation from the north,” he recalls, “and I 
thought to myself, "They look better, more 
modern than our B-17s.’ Then the bombs 
started hitting and I stopped looking until 
it was over. 


Despite the 
benefit of 
nine hours’ 
warning, 
surprise had 
been as 
total—and 


destruction as 


complete—as 
at Pearl 
Harbor. 
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“We were caught in the open country and 
had to ‘take it’ without any protection. Lots 
of men in my unit were wounded or killed. 
One thing I remember very clearly. Some of 
our fighter planes got off the ground and 
started to dogfight the Japanese. All of the 
P-40s I could see were shot down. 

“Then a terrible thing happened. Every- 
one on the ground was so excited that they 
shot our own pilots as they parachuted to 
earth. We mistook them for the enemy and 
riddled them with bullets as they drifted 
down. It was a tragedy, but no one could 
tell the difference between Japanese and 
American pilots.” 

The raids of December 8-10 were stun- 
ning successes for the Japanese. By Dec- 
ember 12 Brereton had only thirty-three 
airworthy fighters left at his Luzon bases. 
Thus deprived of fighter cover, he soon was 
forced to evacuate his remaining B-17s to 
Australia. Throughout the remainder of 
the Philippine campaign, the Japanese en- 
joyed total air superiority over the islands. 


Almost completely ineffectual in meeting 
the December 8 attack, MacArthur now 
faced the ultimate challenge of his military 
career. Every study since 1909 had advo- 
cated that the defense of Luzon be con- 
ducted from Bataan, a twenty-five-mile- 
long peninsula, twenty miles wide at its 
neck, that encloses the western portion of 
Manila Bay. But MacArthur had scoffed at 
War Plan Orange 3 (WPO3) as being de- 
featist, preferring instead his own concept 
(developed in part by his former chief of 
staff, Dwight D. Eisenhower) of repelling 
the anticipated Japanese invasion force on 
Luzon’s beaches. 

Fortunately, MacArthur hadnt ne- 
glected the preparation of Bataan as a pos- 
sible fallback position. For six months be- 
fore Japan’s December raid, the Philippine 
Army’s 14th Engineers, with thousands of 
civilian employees under their command, 
toiled to build roads, bunkers, trails, and 
fortified lines throughout the length and 
width of the peninsula. 

Besides being easier to defend than Lu- 
zon’s thousands of miles of coastline,* the 
peninsula also was important because its 
southern shore at Mariveles is located less 
than three miles from Corregidor, the tiny 
fortified island guarding the mouth of 
Manila Bay like “a cork in a bottle.” Often 
referred to as the “Gibralter of the Pacific” 
*The potential beaches open to an amphibious as- 


sault in the Philippines exceeded the length of 
the U.S. coastline. 
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or simply the “Rock,” Corregidor was con- 
sidered impregnable to naval forces. The is- 
land’s long-range guns could fire armor- 
piercing shells fifteen miles out to sea. 

Corregidor’s defenses, however, had 
their weak spots. Many of the island’s most 
formidable guns were sighted permanently 
toward the South China Sea to meet an on- 
slaught of battleships that never came. The 
planners and engineers who laid out the 
military installations prior to 1922 never 
seriously considered the possibility of air 
attacks by bombers, or that the entire 
coastline of Manila Bay, including Bataan, 
might fall into enemy hands. Pacifism in 
the United States prior to December 7, 
1941 also took its toll on the defense prepa- 
rations of the Philippines; except for vin- 
tage 1918-23 antiaircraft guns, most of 
Corregidor’s major artillery defenses pre- 
dated 1912. 


Two days after the December 8 attack, in- 
vasion commander Lieutenant General 
Masaharu Homma made three small land- 
ings in northern Luzon, but MacArthur 
recognized them as feints and refused to 
take the bait. For the next two weeks the 
Philippine garrisons seemed to live on the 
false hope that nothing more serious would 
happen than frequent aerial bombardment. 
Morale was high among the American and 
Filipino soldiers because they believed they 
would only have to hold out for a little 
while until help arrived. 

On paper, MacArthur could count 
roughly one hundred thousand men under 
arms—seemingly more than enough to 
repel the sixty thousand to one hundred 
thousand troops he estimated the Japanese 
might be able to gather as an invasion force. 
But the numbers alone were deceiving. 

Approximately thirty-one-thousand Am- 
erican soldiers, Philippine Scouts, and U.S. 
Army Air Force personnel were trained and 
ready for combat. The Philippine Scouts, 
part of the U.S. Army, were extremely well- 
disciplined but poorly equipped with hand- 
me-downs from regular Army units. An ad- 
ditional eighty thousand Filipinos made up 
the Philippine Army, but these men were 
green troops, not yet well-trained, and 
armed with obsolete 1903-vintage rifles. 

Although he had been promised fifty 
thousand additional troops by February 
1942, the general had received only eighty- 
five hundred by December 7. Of this num- 
ber, more than five thousand were Army 
Air Force personnel. MacArthur didn’t re- 
alize it then, but he had received all the re- 


inforcements that ever would be sent. In 
the dark months to come, he and his suc- 
cessor would have to fight with whatever 
men and supplies they already possessed. 


At 2 A.M. on December 22, Homma struck 
with a vengeance, landing forty-three thou- 
sand seasoned veterans from eighty troop 
transports onto beaches of the Lingayen 
Gulf, a deep inlet in the northwest shore of 
Luzon. Major General Jonathan M. Wain- 
wright was waiting, but the green Philip- 
pine Army troops he commanded were un- 
able to stop the landings “at the beaches” 
as MacArthur’s strategy demanded. Thou- 
sands of Wainwright’s newly recruited, in- 
adequately trained soldiers broke and fled 
without firing a shot. 

Likewise, one air strike against the inva- 
sion fleet by three B-17s was completely in- 
effectual, and submarines sent out to de- 
stroy Homma’s transports sank only one 
ship. 

There was brief resistance at only one of 
the three points where the main landings 
took place, and a short, hot fight at Rosario. 
Homma’s determined divisions, closely 
supported by aircraft and two regiments of 
tanks, began a swift march toward Manila, 
pushing MacArthur’s divisions before 
them. The American general’s original bold 
defense strategy had crumbled almost im- 
mediately. 

On Christmas Eve 1941, MacArthur 
abandoned his Manila headquarters and 
boarded an inter-island steamer for Cor- 
regidor, taking with him Manuel Quezon, 
the president of the Philippine Com- 
monwealth. MacArthur declared Manila to 
be an “Open City,” in the same manner as 
Paris prior to its fall to the Nazis. 

Within two days Homma knew that his 
adversary had withdrawn to his island re- 
doubt, where he now directed the fighting 
from the security of Malinta Tunnel. The 
Japanese commander’s confidence peaked, 
and he felt his Philippine campaign was 
nearly won. 


Contemplating a prolonged fight on the 
shores of Lingayen Gulf, MacArthur had 
prepared large-scale supply bases. More 
than fifty million bushels of rice were 
stored at Cabanatuan alone, easily enough 
food to feed his American and Filipino 
armies for four years. 

But it seemed that everyone, including 
the father of the beach defense plan, had 
overlooked the vulnerability of supply de- 
pots a few miles from a potential invasion 


Firepower on 


Corregidor was 


formidable, 


but it couldn’t 


match the 
combined 
resources 
thrown 
against it. 


Although heavy artillery 


defended the fortress island 


of Corregidor at the 
entrance to Manila Bay, 
most of the guns were 
obsolete, many could 

be fired only seaward, 
and none had protection 
against air attack. 
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"We were 
captured by 
front-line 
soldiers, so 
they treated 
us pretty well 
at first. They 
took our 
watches and 


"Parker pens if 


they saw 
them, but 
there weren't 
a lot of 
beatings. 
Those would 
come later.” 


beach if the enemy landings succeeded. Nor 
had anyone spent much time considering 
what would happen if MacArthur’s armies 
lost control of the skies. Once the defense of 
the beaches went sour, supplies outside of 
Bataan were impossible to defend. 

General MacArthur temporized for 
nearly two days after the Japanese land- 
ings before telling his commanders that 
War Plan Orange 3 (the retreat to Bataan) 
was in effect on December 23. These were 
vital hours when his quartermasters might 
have saved at least part of the vast stores 
he had concentrated in forward supply de- 
pots. 

Probably realizing his earlier error in 
not moving stockpiles to Bataan sooner, 
MacArthur now made every effort to rush 
supplies there, but the confusion of fighting 
an advancing enemy while performing a 
retrograde maneuver snarled the quarter- 
master’s efforts. Long lines of trucks that 
should have been hauling food to protected 
storage often arrived at their destinations 
empty. Without friendly air cover, other 
convoys were blasted off the roads. 
Thousands of tons of irreplaceable fuel, am- 
munition, food, medicine, and other sup- 
plies were overrun by the Japanese jugger- 
naut as it smashed across the central 
portion of Luzon. Additional huge stores 
had to be burned or. abandoned in the 
forced retreat. 


But in other ways MacArthur was directing 
the battle against Homma with a quiet con- 
fidence that had stabilized his army and at 
least slowed his opponent’s relentless ad- 
vance. Thanks to trusted subordinates like 
Wainwright, who fought brilliant but des- 
perate rear-guard actions across the Luzon 
plains, the whole front was prevented from 
collapsing. 

Then a fresh disaster threatened Mac- 
Arthur’s struggling armies. Major General 
George M. Parker, commander of South 
Luzon, reported a major amphibious land- 
ing in his sector. MacArthur realized in- 
stantly that he was being caught in a giant 
pincer movement with his armies 160 miles 
apart. On December 30, he ordered Parker 
north to Bataan. 

What followed was one of the greatest ret- 
rograde maneuvers in the history of modern 
warfare as MacArthur extracted both his 
North and South Luzon commands from the 
fronts of two attacking armies, and moved 
them with minimal loss to Bataan. The 
Japanese high command recognized this 
achievement as a brilliant military accom- 


plishment and faulted the overcautious 
Homma for allowing it to happen. 


On Bataan, the supply situation was now 
critical. The number of soldiers and civil- 
ians there far exceeded the expectations of 
prewar planners. Nearly eighty thousand 
American and Filipino troops, together 
with as many as twenty-six thousand starv- 
ing civilians, occupied the peninsula. 

In the face of total Japanese air superior- 
ity, heavy losses of vehicles, and lack of 
ships for transport, serious resupply of the 
peninsula was no longer feasible. 

Only submarines, daring PBYs, and an 
occasional smaller vessel were able to slip 
through the tightening Japanese blockade. 
Between. December 1941 and May 1942, 
submarines made more than forty trips 
into Manila Bay, delivering food and equip- 
ment and evacuating top civilian person- 
nel, including Army and Navy nurses as 
well as the gold reserves of the Philippine 
Treasury. 


Homma now redoubled his efforts to win a 
quick victory. Massing his forces for a two- 
prong attack on Bataan, while continuing 
to maintain aerial and artillery attacks 
against Corregidor, the Japanese comman- 
der anticipated only light resistance from 
what he supposed was a greatly weakened 
enemy. 

When Tokyo requested that some of 
Homma’s most experienced troops be de- 
tached for service in Java, he agreed. He 
soon regretted doing so, however; the sol- 
diers were barely out of sight when 
Homma’s advance bogged down and then 
stopped almost completely. 

MacArthur had directed his subordi- 
nates to create on Bataan front lines of ma- 
chine gun nests and mine fields laced with 
barbed wire similar to those on the 
Western Front in World War I. When faced 
by the allied defenders ensconced behind . 
these established fortifications, the Jap- 
anese commanders found they had to slog 
their way over every inch of tangled jungle 
against a ferocious foe. 

Safe for the moment in the jungle-cov- 
ered peninsula, American and Philippine 
officers found Bataan’s terrain as great an 
enemy to their men as the Japanese were. 
At the peninsula's center stand extinct vol- 
canoes almost five thousand feet high; its 
flanks are slashed with thrashing rivers 
and high cliffs, which then were bisected 
lengthwise by only two poor roads. 
Moreover, during the rainy season, Bataan 


was a genuine tropical rain forest with 
water pouring into its thick undergrowth 
almost twenty-four hours a day. 

Ill-prepared for the wet conditions, 
MacArthur’s troops, who already suffered 
from early signs of malnutrition and ex- 
haustion, quickly fell prey to tropical dis- 
eases such as malaria, dengue fever, beri- 
beri, pellegra, and hookworm. 

The daily ration of sixty ounces of rice 
per man was cut to thirty on January 6. 
Later it was cut in half again. The Filipinos 
adapted to the scarce food situation quickly 
and began stalking monkeys, snakes, rats, 
lizards, insects, birds, or any other creature 
that could fill out their near-starvation 
diets. Their American counterparts soon 
overcame an initial squeamishness and did 
likewise. 

Despite the valiant fighting spirit of his 
men, MacArthur knew that without 
prompt relief they were doomed. His re- 
peated, pleading messages to Washington 
for help were acknowledged by his superi- 
ors, but the time for relief was now past. A 
convey that had been carrying troops, sup- 
plies, and ammunition to the Philippines 


on December 8 had been diverted to 
Australia. 

When reinforcements and supplies failed 
to materialize, the general resorted to pro- 
paganda methods to prop up his soldiers, at 
least once assuring them that “help is on 
the way!” He frequently sent his adjutant, 
Carlos Romulo, to Bataan on morale-build- 
ing missions, but only once during his 
months on Corregidor did MacArthur per- 
sonally visit Bataan—an ommission that 
still rankles many survivors. 

Then, though his men on Bataan were 
suffering from malnutrition on what 
amounted to starvation rations, MacArthur 
inexplicably ordered some of the penin- 
sula’s remaining food stockpiles trans- 
ferred to the already fairly well-fed garri- 
son on Corregidor. 

In other military affairs, however, Mac- 
Arthur’s Japanese adversaries learned to 
their rue that the American general was a 
cunning foe. By early February, the Bataan 
peninsula's defenders had killed more than 
seven thousand experienced Japanese sol- 
diers. Some enemy units were so decimated 
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After a courageous four- 
month battle, American 
and Philippine defenses on 
Bataan finally collapsed on 
April 9, 1942. A Japanese 
sentry (below) guards just- 
captured prisoners of war 
at the beginning of what 
later became known as the 
infamous “Bataan Death 
March.” 
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A Japanese photograph 
(right) shows prisoners 
during their sixty-five-mile 
march up the Bataan 
peninsula. “No matter how 
sick you were,” recalls 
survivor Alfred Xerex- 
Burgos, “when you saw a 
fallen man slaughtered in 
cold blood with a bayonet, 
it gave you fresh energy to 
go on a little farther.” 


that they virtually ceased to exist. More 


than thirteen thousand other Japanese 
troops were incapacitated by the same dis- 
eases that decimated the Americans and 
Filipinos . 

Homma’s sixty-day timetable for the con- 
quest of the Philippines now was disrupted 
seriously, and Tokyo demanded an explana- 
tion. The Japanese commander had to 
admit that his force was too weak to crack 
the American lines. In an urgent dispatch 
to headquarters, Homma was forced to hu- 
miliate himself by asking for more troops. 

When Homma’s reinforcements arrived, 
he was dismayed to find that they were 
poorly trained and had little combat experi- 
ence. But they were fresh, full of enthusi- 
asm, and ready to die for their emperor. 


In the American and Philippine forces, 
meanwhile, rumor fed on rumor as the men 
under MacArthur watched the horizon of 
the South China Sea for signs of a relief 
convoy, or scanned the skies for American 
aircraft. As the weeks dragged on, none ap- 
peared—nor would they. The men of 
Corregidor and Bataan began to feel they 
had been abandoned by their govern- 
ment—and they were correct. 

The most serious blow to the defenders’ 
morale fell on the evening of March 11, 
when MacArthur, ordered to Australia by 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt, boarded a 
PT boat with his wife, young son, and key 
members of his staff, and left Corregidor. 
Despite the veil of secrecy over the evacua- 
tion, it was soon known in every trench and 
foxhole that the commanding general had 
abandoned his men to their fate. 

Earle Ennis, in 1942 a sergeant in the 
Army Corps of Engineers, knew of the gen- 
eral’s secret departure because he found 
his boss, Colonel Pat Casey, hurriedly pack- 
ing maps and a few clothes on the eleventh. 
‘Tm going with MacArthur,” Casey said 
matter-of-factly, “and were leaving to- 
night.” 

“I knew then that we were finished,” 
Ennis recalls. “Once MacArthur was gone, 
the rest of us would be written off as ex- 
pendable.” 


Throughout the remainder of March the vi- 
cious Japanese frontal attacks continued as 
Homma tried to end the battle with a four- 
week offensive that he hoped would drive 
the Luzon Force into the sea. Japanese air 
and artillery bombardments smashed the 
defenders almost around the clock, but the 
soldiers of Bataan stubbornly held their 
ground. 

The individual bravery of the men on 
Bataan was exemplary, but some went far 
beyond even that standard. One of these 
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was Corporal Respicio. One day a field of 
fire in front of Respicio’s position was ob- 
structed by bamboo thickets and trees that 
Japanese snipers were using as cover. 
Respicio's commanding officer, Charles M. 
Demwold, asked him to clear it. 

Strapping more than sixty pounds of 
TNT to his back, Respicio crawled forward, 
exchanging fire with the enemy as he did 
so, until he could place the explosives below 
the sniper’s nest. The resulting explosion 
cleared out the snipers; Respicio later was 
awarded the Silver Star. 

But bravery alone was not enough for 
survival. The troops needed adequate ra- 
tions, rest, medical attention, and func- 
tional ammunition. The munitions sup- 
plied to the men on Bataan was so old that 
it was little better than practice ordnance. 

The defenders of Bataan still put up such 
a good defense that the Japanese largely 
abandoned frontal daylight charges in 
favor of night attacks. “One of their tricks 
was to lift the concertina wire with long 
bamboo poles so that their men could crawl 
under it,” Respicio recalls, “and it worked 
very well for them. Once under the wire 
they would engage us in our foxholes. 
Three companies of the 57th Infantry were 
wiped out by these tactics in hand-to-hand 
combat. After that we were issued .45-cal- 
iber pistols.” 

In early March Homma’s new reinforce- 
ments engaged the diseased and emaciated 
soldiers of Bataan. Week by week the de- 
fenders were pushed back, losing artillery, 
equipment, and supplies as they stub- 
bornly retreated. When the battle for 
Bataan first started, troops periodically 
were rotated to rear sections, but this prac- 
tice ended in March. As Earle Ennis re- 
calls, “There was no ‘rear section’ at the 
end. Everywhere troops were bombed and 
strafed daily, and there was no place to 
hide. The Japanese now were basing their 
planes near Manila so they could stay over- 
head longer and hit us harder." 

Frankie Respicio recalls that by “about 
April 5, we were being assaulted continu- 
ously day and night. More than half of my 
squad was killed. Then we were overrun by 
tanks. We had nothing to stop them with, 
but some of our brave boys climbed on the 
tanks anyway. When we were forced to 
withdraw, I was sent back to get Sergeant 
Mori, our platoon leader, and PFC Abella. I 
was met by heavy fire from the Japanese, 
so I called out to Mori and Abella. ‘Keep 
going, they answered, ‘We are wounded 
and dying. We're waiting for the Japs. We'll 


cover you.’ They fought to the death while 
we retreated to safety.” 

Leon Beck was a member of an antitank 
company on Bataan. The morning of April 
3, 1942 was a day that he will never forget. 
“I never tried to count the rounds of enemy 
artillery, but one of my superior officers, 
Colonel Gyles L. Merrill, said that an esti- 
mated seven thousand rounds per hour sat- 
urated an area of our defenses a mile wide- 
and a mile deep. The Philippine division 
holding that part of the front was com- 
pletely routed. When the barrage lifted, we 
didn't have a gun, a truck, or a field kitchen 
left. All that we had was what we were car- 
rying. 

“We started to pull back to join with 
other units. We carried a soldier named 
Pasco, whose hip was out of joint, with us 
to keep the Japanese from getting him. We 
held him up with web belts and dragged 
him along. As far as I remember, we still 
had him six days later when we surren- 
dered just above the town of Mariveles. In 
the field you were loyal to each other. 

“I can only remember highlights of what 
happened during that six days. We would 
form lines of resistance, but then we'd be 
flanked and ordered to pull back. Once the 
enemy got behind us, we had no choice but 
to retreat and establish another line. But 
each time we pulled back, things became 
more disrupted. You couldn't find people in 
control, you just did the best you could." 


The final struggle began on April 6, when 
Major General Edward P. King attempted 
to hold his line by counterattacking with all 
of his remaining reserves. But the superior 
number of Japanese soldiers, backed by 
tanks, brushed them aside with ease. By 
the night of April 8, King knew his position 
was hopeless. 

Private First Class Melecio Mabalot of 
the Philippine Scouts had been fighting 
continuously since Christmas. The pres- 
sure on Mabalot and his companions in the 
slit trenches of Bataan finally reached a 
breaking point. “I could hardly move,” he 
recalls. “I was in a dream-state much of the 
time from exhaustion, but none of us dared 
to stop fighting. It was the only thing left to 
do.” 

In the dark hours before dawn on April 
9, Mabalot’s commanding officer passed 
among the men of his unit, telling them to 
fix bayonets; they would take part in a 
charge against the Japanese at first light. 
“That is when I thought, ‘This is the end. 
Tm going to die today.” 


"If you fell 
down, or 
started to 
crawl, the 
guards would 
yell for you to 
get up and 
beat you with 
a long pole 
they carried. 
If you couldn’t 
stand up 
again, you 
were murdered 
on the spot 
without 
mercy.” 


Former Philippine Scout 
and Bataan Death March 
survivor Melecio Mabalot 
today. 
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“People think 
we are 
exaggerating 
when we say 
that the 
ground shook 
like a 
continuous 
earthquake, 
but that’s the 
way it really 
was on 
Corregidor. I 
can’t describe 
the effect that 
shelling had 
on us. It wore 
' on our nerves 
and we 
couldn’t rest.” 


Leon Beck today, holding a 

Japanese photograph 
showing himself and other 
soldiers after their capture. 


Melvin Routt, a Navy fireman who 
served aboard the submarine tender 
Canopus at Mareveles Bay, and who suf- 
fered wounds when she was bombed, re- 
calls the last night of fighting on Bataan as 
one of incredible events. 

“During the night there was an earth- 
quake that shook us. A Lieutenant Ekerson 
of the Army Air Force, a former pilot, was 
in charge of blowing up the tunnels filled 
with ammunition. When the earthquake 
hit, he mistakenly set off the charges ahead 
of time. A lot of small launches in the har- 
bor were hit by falling rock from the explo- 
sions. They were definitely premature! 

“Those of our ships that still remained at 
the docks in Mariveles Bay were on fire 
when word got back to us that the Army 
was surrendering. I wanted to stay in the 
fight. Because I was part of the volunteer 
skeleton crew of the Canopus, we became 
the scuttling crew.” Routt helped move his 
ship from the docks out into the channel, 
where the remaining crew members 
opened the flood valves. “I was on the last 
launch leaving the ship and was pretty 
close to being the last person to touch the 
Canopus. She was deep in the water the 
next day, but still floating; finally she 
slipped under. 

“The Harrison, an Army mine layer, was 
one of the last ships that left Mariveles for 
Corregidor, but they had to tell people they 
couldn't board. The garrison commanders 
didn’t want any more people on the island. 

"I saw hundreds of men try to swim 
across, but they were swept out ta sea. I’m 
sure they drowned. Because I was scuttling 
a ship I was allowed to go to the Rock when 
we finished.” 


On the night of April 8, Corporal Ben Wal- 
dron, stationed at an antiaircraft gun on 
Corregidor's Morrison Hill, knew that 
something important was happening on 
the Bataan peninsula. “Our big mortars 
began firing at Bataan," he recalls, "and we 
heard that our men over there were being 
overrun. It didn’t look good for them at all.* 

“The big mortars fired right over our 
heads, the shells sounding much like a 
freight train going through the air. Every 
now and then one of the battle plates that 
separated the projectile from the powder 
would come screeching down through the 
foliage. It made a quacking noise like a 


duck until it hit a tree or some other solid 
object with a big splat.” 

Out in the two-mile-plus-wide strait be- 
tween Bataan and Corregidor, Waldron 
faintly saw what looked like floating mar- 
bles. Soon there were hundreds of “mar- 
bles” on the surface of the sea. As Waldron 
continued to stare into the near-darkness, 
he realized that he was seeing the heads of 
defeated defenders who were trying to 
swim to the island. 

“They were using anything that would 
hold them up. Bamboo, lumber, crates, any- 
thing they could grab on the shore of 
Mariveles. I don’t know how many of those 
soldiers could swim, but the next morning 
the beaches of Corregidor were littered 
with corpses, and hundreds of bodies still 
floated in the water. It was a frightening 
thing to see. 

“That morning [April 9] we found out 
that Bataan had fallen. That was bad 
news, for it meant that we were now the 
only ones left in the Philippines to hold 
back the Japanese.” 


At that lowest moment of the war, the sur- 
viving soldiers on Bataan were given a re- 
prieve from certain annihilation. Realizing 
that most of his positions had been overrun 
and his troops scattered and exhausted, 
General King decided to surrender his 
Bataan forces without waiting to get 
Wainwright’s permission. 

When King tried to reach the Japanese 
lines to turn over his command, his vehicle 
became caught in a massive traffic jam of 
retreating men and equipment. If the 
dispirited general had any doubts about 
the collapse of his command, they were dis- 
pelled in the near-rout that blocked his 
progress. Along the way men stood with 
their mouths open as they saw their com- 
mander going by with a white flag on his 
vehicle. 

“I saw Major Saint coming toward me 
with tears streaming down his face,” re- 
calls Frankie Respicio. “We are surrender- 
ing,’ he said, ‘We have to go to Little Baguio 
and wait for the Japs.’ I destroyed my 
Browning automatic rifle [BAR] so that the 
enemy wouldn't get it, and we formed up 
lines and started marching to the assembly 
point. I was crying, too.” 

“After all the noise and stress of the past 


*Portions of Ben D. Waldron’s narrative have been adapted with permission from material in his World 
War II memoir, Corregidor: From Paradise to Hell! (243 pages, illustrated, soft cover), available for 
$21.95 from Ben Waldron Publications, 6142 Summerset Lane, Citrus Heights, California 95621 


(California residents add $1.48 sales tax). 
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three months,” remembers Earle Ennis, 
“the silence that descended after the sur- 
render was wonderful. I was relieved that 
the fighting was over and grateful that I 
had made it that far.” 


Ennis, Beck, Mabalot, and Respicio were 
among the estimated seventy thousand 
American and Filipino prisoners taken that 
day. “We were captured by front-line sol- 
diers,” recalls Ennis, “so they treated us 
pretty well at first. We had stockpiled our 
guns and equipment, and the Japanese came 
right into camp. They took our watches and 
Parker pens if they saw them, and a few de- 
manded our rings, but there weren't a lot of 
beatings. Those would come later.” 

Beck remembers a Japanese soldier 
making off with his toothbrush with as 
much delight as if he had found a gold 
watch. “Those Japanese soldiers were des- 
perate,” he recalls with an ironic laugh. 

“We were counted off in groups of about 
one hundred, four abreast. The kind of 
treatment you received depended on the 
guards you got. Some would line up your 
formation and make you stand at attention 
until they were ready to move, then they 
would double-time you until the column got 
all straggled out and had to be stopped be- 
cause they were losing control. 

“Every so often they would rotate the 
guards. And every time you did anything, 
the Japanese counted you. They would 
start out with one hundred prisoners, and 
five or six would drop out, and maybe some- 


one would escape, but it didn’t matter how 
many were left in the group, they just 
counted you over and over like you were 
precious gold.” 


“Marching us out of Mariveles was the 
start of what later became known as the 
‘Bataan Death March,” says Ennis. “After 
the surrender, we were assembled into 
columns and marched sixty-five miles up 
the peninsula to a prison camp. Nobody 
had any idea where it was. The Japanese 


didn’t tell us anything and they didn’t feed ; 


us for two days. 

“If we had known what was about to hap- 
pen, a lot of people might have done things 
differently. For one thing, there would have 
been a big scramble for extra canteens. 
Lack of water was one of the things that 
killed hundreds of men during the first few 
days. It was blistering hot at that time of 
year, with one hundred percent humidity. 
Everyone suffered from heat and especially 
thirst. 

“I had been in the islands long enough to 
know not to drink contaminated water. 
Other soldiers didn’t know or didn’t care 
and they would drink every chance they 
got, no matter what the water looked or 
tasted like. Sometimes they just smeared 
wet mud in their mouths, trying to get 
some liquid. Many of the men had dysen- 
tery when they were captured, but thou- 
sands more got it later after drinking from 
contaminated sources. 

“There were springs and little streams 
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During the first days of 
May 1942, Japanese 
artillery rained tens 


of thousands of rounds of 


shells onto Corregidor. 


For men stationed in the 


relative security of the 
island’s Malinta Tunnel 


(left), the siege was 


grueling; for those who 


had to remain outside, the 
experience was terrifying. 
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Japanese landing parties 
encountered ferocious 
resistance from 


Corregidor's defenders on 


May 6, but their superior 
numbers soon prevailed. 
Here a Japanese flame 
thrower neutralizes a 
machine-gun position. 


along our route, but even a pure artesian 
well, after being trampled by thousands of 
sick, exhausted men, would become a dis- 
gusting mud hole crawling with disease. I 
held off drinking that water as much as I 
could because I knew that if I got sick I 
wasn't going to make it. 

"Anyone who couldn't walk on his own 
was bayoneted and left on the edge of the 
road for the trucks to run over. At first the 
really sick ones were kept going as long as 
possible by their buddies, if they had any, 
but eventually everyone in the column be- 
came too weak to do anything more than 
just keep himself moving.” 


A Philippine Scout in the same group, 
Colonel Alfred A. Xerex-Burgos, also stum- 
bled along day after day in the column that 
sometimes stretched out more than ten 
miles. Now the executive director of the 
Corregidor Foundation, in charge of restor- 
ing the island as a memorial, Burgos told 
the author that “no matter how sick you 
were, when you saw a fallen man slaugh- 
tered in cold blood with a bayonet, it gave 
you fresh energy to go on a little farther 
“Every day I saw the bodies of men who 
had fallen sick and then been killed by the 
Japanese guards. If you fell down, or 
started to crawl, the guards would yell for 
you to get up and beat you with a long pole 


they carried. If you couldn’t stand up again, 
you were murdered on the spot without 
mercy. If anyone tried to help a fallen man, 
they were beaten and killed, too. 

“It would have been much better for 
those who died if they had just been shot. 
But the guards wouldn't shoot you, because 
they had to account for every bullet. So 
they killed the cheap way, with a bayonet 
jab in the heart or throat. I think some of 
the guards enjoyed doing this, because they 
didn’t always stab to kill. Some guards let 
men scream and struggle in agony first. 

“I didn’t want to be one of those who 
were killed like stray dogs, so I stayed on 
my feet all the way to the prison camp. God 
sustained me, otherwise I wouldn’t be here 
today.” 


Before the Bataan Death March had gotten 
very far, recalls Leon Beck, “I had made up 
my feeble mind that I wasn’t going to re- 
main a prisoner of war. 

“Nobody else would go with me. A lot of 
the men thought we would be rescued in six 
months; that’s how much faith we had in 
the U.S. Army. One guy said he could do six 
months standing on his head. Meanwhile, 
the Americans who were driving trucks for 
the Japanese passed the word that if you 
didn’t escape before San Fernando you lost 
your chance, because there the prisoners 
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were put on a train for Camp O’Donnell. 

“I marched with them as far as Guagua, 
Pamganga. Four men in my group helped 
me watch the guards, but they wouldn’t go 
with me. They all died later in prison camp. 

“I just rolled off a steep part of the road 
into a little cover and lay there as the other 
prisoners marched by.” Beck survived the 
war as a guerrilla, fighting behind the 
Japanese lines. 

For Beck’s fellow prisoners on the Death 
March, that part of the ordeal didn’t end 
until April 24, when the last columns of 
survivors marched into Camp O’Donnell 
for internment. 


Infuriated that King had surrendered only 
the Bataan force, Homma now turned his 
full attention to Corregidor. 

From his position on Corregidor’s Mor- 
rison Hill, Ben Waldron could see the Jap- 
anese furiously preparing for an amphibi- 
ous assault. “We wanted to blast the 
daylights out of the Japanese on Bataan,” 
he recalls, “but we had to hold our artillery 
fire. We would have killed our own cap- 
tured soldiers who were being marched out 
of the area, so we waited.” 

Meanwhile, Homma’s commanders 
„ brought up their own heavy artillery, plac- 
ing: batteries on the slopes of Mounts 
Bataan and Mariveles, and along the south 
shore of the Bataan peninsula, locations 
unavailable to them previously. Now all 
sectors of Corregidor could be hit with high 
explosives, and the Japanese began to sys- 
tematically scour every yard of its surface. 

Firepower on the island was still 
formidable, but it couldn’t match the com- 
bined resources thrown against it. The de- 
fenders’ ammunition was now running low 
and had to be used sparingly. Many of 
Corregidor’s high explosive shells, manu- 
factured in the early 1930s, had been ru- 
ined by the tropical humidity. As many as 
sixty percent failed to explode upon hitting 
their targets. 

After Fireman Mel Routt arrived on 
Corregidor, he and his comrades received 
further infantry training from the 4th 
Marines. “They told us we wouldn’t be 
needed for combat; we would only be re- 
serves,” he laughs now. 

“Instead of a steel helmet, I was given a 
World War I felt campaign hat. We were 
trained under battle conditions, with 
Japanese artillery shells falling all around 
us, by Marines who knew what they were 
doing. We worked hard because we knew 
we would be fighting the Japanese soon. 


You could see them building wooden barges 
on Mariveles for their invasion troops. 

“The bombardment that followed was 
the worst yet. People think we are exagger- 
ating when we say that the ground shook 
like a continuous earthquake, but that’s 
the way it really was on Corregidor. At 
night, especially, we could see a continuous 
string of flashes on the shores opposite the 
Rock. I can’t describe the effect that 
shelling had on us. It wore on our nerves 
and we couldn’t rest. Remember, this same 
thing had been going on for months on 
Bataan before we got to Corregidor.” 

The Corregidor garrison grimly held on 
as Japanese Army, Air Force, and Navy 
units pounded the island unceasingly. By 
one account more than three hundred air 
raids were launched against the island dur- 
ing the final days of the siege. 

Beginning on about May 3, the intensity 
of the barrage increased to an even higher 
pitch. For seventy-two hours straight, 
shells rained down on the island so fast 
that to one survivor the effect was like a 
machine gun firing. More than sixteen 
thousand artillery rounds landed on Cor- 
regidor in one day alone. 

Once a lush tropical island, thatched 
over with a thick matting of jungle punctu- 
ated by beautiful ipil-ipil and monkeypad 
trees, Corregidor became pockmarked with 
shell holes and littered with the ruins of 
buildings and fortifications. Barren and 
seemingly lifeless, it resembled a World 
War I “No Man’s Land.” 


Then, at midnight on May 5, the shelling 
stopped. 

Suddenly, in the darkness an officer 
yelled: “Here they come!” 

Waldron clearly remembers what hap- 
pened next: 

“Everything was still, quiet, and eerie in 
the darkness. Then all hell broke loose 
down below us. Somehow one of our search- 
light batteries had gotten two lights back 
into operation, and in their glare we could 
see barges loaded with thousands of 
Japanese troops approaching Corregidor 
from Cabcaben. 

“Battery Way was soon in action and lob- 
bing its twelve-inch projectiles into the 
barges. Each time one of their shells ex- 
ploded overhead, it would take out six or 
seven barges. 

“Then the gunners of Denver Battery 
began firing their three-inch AA guns, lev- 
eling them to a horizontal position and cut- 
ting the fuses short enough so that the 


"This time 
there were 
about sixty- 
five enemy 
soldiers, all 
yelling at the 
top of their 
lungs. I 
concentrated 
on firing my 
machine gun, 
reloading it, 
and then 
firing again as 
fast as I could. 
Then the gun 
jammed, and 

I began 
throwing hand 
grenades. 


Ben Waldron today, with 
his recently published 
memoir of his experiences 
on Corregidor and as a 
prisoner of war. 
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shells would explode over the barges. We 
could see that the Japanese were being 
slaughtered by the hundreds! 

“Despite all their losses, the Japanese 
kept coming and were able to gain a 
foothold on the shore. Our Marines met 
them at the beaches and began mowing 
them down with machine guns before most 
of them could get through the barbed-wire 
barriers. 

“But they kept coming, piling their dead 
upon dead until they formed bridges over 
the barbed wire. Our men fell back, then 
rallied again, pushing the Japanese back 
almost to the very edge of the water. I be- 
lieve the Marines would have pushed them 
completely off the island if there had been 
only infantry to deal with, but the 
Japanese landed small tanks, and our 
troops were soon on the retreat. 

“It wasn’t long before we saw the first 
Japanese Marines coming over the hill at 
us. Fortunately, we were able to hold our 
position, completely wiping out their first 
charge. 

“I prepared for another assault. This 
time there were about sixty-five enemy sol- 
diers, all yelling at the top of their lungs. I 
concentrated on stopping their mad charge, 
firing my machine gun, reloading it, and 
then firing again as fast as I could. Then 
the gun jammed, and I began throwing 
hand grenades. The grenades were so old 
that only half of them went off. I was 
throwing them like rocks, trying to knock 
the charging soldiers down so that someone 
else could shoot them. 

“We eventually stopped this charge, but 
the enemy soldiers had gotten so close that 
I shot two or three in the face with my .45 
before it was all over. 

“Like most of the other men who were 
there, I was out of breath and scared to 
death. All I could hear was a buzzing noise 
in my ears. After the fighting ended, I real- 
ized that the sound was the rushing of my 
own blood—my own adrenalin going 
through my body. My blood pressure must 
have been at its limit.” 


Mel Routt heard every gun on the island 
that could bear on the invasion fleet open 
fire. “It was a sheet of flame that lit up the 
sky,” he remembers. “My group was or- 
dered to Malinta Tunnel, where we waited 
while they brought in the wounded from 
the landing beaches. Men were carried past 
us all blown up, arms and legs gone, cov- 
ered with blood. 

“I had two bandoleers of rifle bullets tied 
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around my waist, another slung over each 
shoulder, and a duty belt, plus ammunition 
for my .45, all of which totaled about three 
hundred rounds. Pm not sure how many 
rounds I fired, but I didn’t have much am- 
munition left when the fighting stopped. 

“When we were ordered out to support 
the Marines we were pretty well shaken 
up, but we were determined to fight to the 
last man. 

“The Marines were magnificent. I saw 
three of them going forward with a ma- 
chine gun. One was cut down and someone 
else jumped up instantly and took his place 
and they kept going into a hail of bullets. 

“The Japanese kept flanking us, but 
after the third time we began pushing 
them back. We were led by a redheaded 
gunnery lieutenant from the Canopus who 
was hit in the head twenty feet from me. 

“Four of us were sent down to where a 
culvert crossed a road, to see if the enemy 
was flanking us again. In the faint light 
some of us saw a Japanese soldier with a 
rifle and we all shot him. We kept shooting 
until we realized that he was already dead. 
I am sure the Japanese were doing the 
same thing to our boys. Everybody that 
night on both sides was scared to death. 

“When we got back to our first position, 
as many enemy troops were behind us as 
were ahead of us. One of them charged me, 
and I was hit in the arm and the leg. Then, 
using a trick that I had learned from the 
Marines, I got him off balance and he ran 
right onto my bayonet. He fell down and I 
couldnt get the blade out of him. The 
Marines had always said to save one shot 
for cases like that, and I fired my rifle. It 
blew blood and guts all over me but the 
bayonet came out. 

“At around daylight, runners arrived 
and told us that we were supposed to sur- 
render, but we ignored them. We had been 
told earlier that it would be a fight to the 
end. But then I saw a white sheet raised on 
Fort Hughes, which is just offshore from 
Corregidor on another island. Only then 
did the runners convince us that it was a 
direct order from General Wainwright. 

“On the way back we began to destroy 
our weapons. We were supposed to turn the 
guns in, but instead we smashed them—or 
lost important parts. 

“That’s when I realized I had powder 
burns on my skin from being so close to dis- 
charging guns—theirs and ours.” 


As word was passed down the defense lines 
that the garrison would surrender at noon, 


men looked around in disbelief. A silence 
had fallen on the island, but occasional ar- 
tillery shells were still being fired from off- 
shore. It was May 6, 1942. 

Waldron remembers the early hours of 

the surrender: 
“My buddy Bill Murphy and I picked up our 
barracks bags and headed for Middleside 
Tunnel, one of the concentration areas for 
the surrender. Crossing the parade ground 
at Topside, we couldn’t help but notice a de- 
tail of men lowering ‘Old Glory’ and raising 
a white sheet in its place. Watching the 
scene tore us up and we both sat down and 
cried like two little boys who had lost all 
their marbles.” 

As General Wainwright, the last com- 
mander of Corregidor, told its gallant de- 
fenders, “You have not surrendered. Your 
commanding officer has surrendered you.” 


After the final capitulation, Waldron, En- 
nis, Routt, and their comrades were held as 
prisoners in the Philippines and Japan 
until liberation finally came, three and a 
half years later, in September 1945. 

The ordeal of Bataan and Corregidor 
scarred forever the lives of almost a hun- 
dred thousand American and Filipino sur- 
vivors. Abandoned by General MacArthur 
and written off by their own government, 
they still fought stubbornly against over- 
whelming odds until finally ordered by 
their commanders to lay down their arms. 
Even then, many escaped and fought on be- 
hind enemy lines until the Allies returned 
to liberate the Philippines. Others, forced 
into slave labor as prisoners of war, used 
every means possible to sabotage the 
Japanese war effort—often paying with 
their lives for their continued resistance. 
Many thousands of heroic men who had 
fought and then surrendered with honor 
were to die in the terrible years of Japanese 
captivity, after suffering the most brutal 
and vicious treatment imaginable. 

Masaharu Homma, the conqueror of 
Bataan and Corregidor, never enjoyed his 
Pyrrhic victory. The Japanese high com- 
mand stripped him of his command, called 
him home, and forced him to take an early 
retirement. At war's end Homma was re- 
turned to Manila, where he was tried and 
hanged as a war criminal for crimes com- 
mitted by his troops in the campaign of 
1941-42. x 


California filmmaker and writer Frank Taylor 
has devoted much of the past year to a television 
documentary on Bataan and Corregidor. 


"Crossing the 
parade ground 
at Topside, we 
couldn’t help 
but notice a 
detail of men 
lowering ‘Old 
Glory’ and 
raising a 
white sheet 

in its place. 
Watching the 
scene tore 

us up and we 
both sat down 
and cried 

like two little 
boys.” 


Japanese soldiers 
(opposite) haul down the 
American flag on 
Corregidor’s parade 
ground on May 6, 1942, 
bringing to a close a bitter 
chapter in the history of the 
Pacific War. 
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reveal no instance of any of them ever 
being arrested. On September 13, 1877, 
the court ordered the case against the 
indictees continued indefinitely. The 
move, in effect, swept the issue under 
the rug. Hard evidence had been lack- 
ing in the case. 

Had Pinkerton’s letters to Samuel 
Hardwicke been available, they indis- 
putably would have proved the 
Pinkerton agents’ deep involvement 
in the raid. The attorney, however, 
never was indicted. Fearful for his 
safety because of rumors linking him 
with the incident, Hardwicke moved 
from his farm into Liberty, and soon 
thereafter to St. Paul, Minnesota. 


On the night of April 12, 1875, some- 
one shot down Daniel Askew in his 
yard. The press considered the possi- 
bility that Pinkerton’s operatives 
killed the farmer to ensure his si- 
lence—but it seemed far more likely 
that the James brothers had wreaked 
vengeance. Sheriff John Groom re- 
ported to Governor Hardin that Clay 


County was now “terror-stricken”; 
Askew’s murder had been an example 
to the community in which the 
Jameses had threatened many oth- 
ers. Groom suggested that the gover- 
nor offer the outlaws one last chance 
to surrender; if they failed to do so, a 
reward would be posted for their de- 
livery to the authorities “dead or 
alive.” 

Regardless, the robberies continued 
until the fateful day of September 7, 
1876, when the gang was shot to 
pieces during an abortive holdup of 
the First National Bank in Northfield, 
Minnesota. Three of the outlaws were 
killed, and Cole, Jim, and Bob Young- 
er all were wounded and later cap- 
tured. The James brothers also were 
wounded, but escaped. 

After three years of hiding, Jesse or- 
ganized a makeshift gang and robbed 
the Glendale train on October 8, 1879 
in Jackson County, Missouri. Two 
years later, on July 15, 1881, gang 
members murdered a passenger and a 
conductor during a train robbery near 


Winston, Missouri. The state’s new 
governor, Thomas Crittenden, per- 
suaded the Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific Railway, whose train was at- 
tacked, to offer a $5,000 reward for 
Jesse and Frank James. This sum was 
more than the gang stole in the heist. 
The huge reward caused disarray and 
suspicion among the outlaws. 

Within months, members of the 
band began coming forward to testify 
in exchange for immunity from prose- 
cution. The net slowly closed in 
around the fugitive Jesse James. With 
the gang now divided sharply, it be- 
came each man for himself. 

After breakfast on April 3, 1882, 
Jesse James stepped into the parlor of 
his house in St. Joseph, Missouri. 
Gang members Charles and Bob Ford 
followed behind. As Jesse turned to 
dust a picture, Bob Ford drew a re- 
volver and shot him in the back of the 
head. The manner of James’s death— 
assassination by a traitorous member 
of his own gang, with Jesse’s wife and 
children in the next room—ensured 
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the outlaw’s everlasting martyrdom. 


Allan Pinkerton died on July 1, 1884. 
But the ghost of Jesse James contin- 
ued to torment Pinkerton’s sons. As 
late as 1892, Senator George Vest, 
during an investigation of the Home- 
stead Riots in Pennsylvania, de- 
manded to know if William Pinkerton 
had participated in the bombing of 
the Samuel home. “When the house in 
which the robbers lived was sur- 
rounded,” Pinkerton responded, “none 
of the Pinkertons or watchmen were 
present.” Despite his denials, newspa- 
pers placed William Pinkerton at the 
Northend Hotel in Kansas City prior 
to the raid on the Samuel farm. 
When, at century’s turn, the jailed 
Younger brothers came up for parole, 
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the second generation of Pinkertons 
strenuously fought release of the for- 
mer bandits. In 1901, the Pinkertons 
lost their final battle against the col- 
orful terrorists when Jim and Cole 
Younger stepped out of prison. 

The elderly Zerelda Samuel took 
advantage of her infamous sons’ leg- 
acy. Until her death in 1911, Zerelda 
helped to support herself by selling 
twenty-five-cent tours of her farm- 
house to visitors. 

In 1909, a journalist from the Kan- 
sas City Star asked Zerelda if her 
boys were guilty of the crimes of 
which they were accused. 

“They didn’t ever prove anything, 
did they?” the matriarch declared. 
“Didnt they try Frank James any 
number of times and finally acquit 
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him? Of course they did... . Of course 
[the boys] didn’t do anything. All that 
was just talk. Why, they were two of 
the [loving] boys that ever lived.” 

Zerelda led her visitors into the 
kitchen, pointing to the fireplace 
where the bomb exploded on that terri- 
ble winter night in 1875. “That’s what 
the Pinkertons threw,” the old woman 
exclaimed, nodding to a bowl-shaped 
piece of iron being used for a doorstop. 
“That’s what tore my arm off and killed 
my little Archie. . . . But they didn’t get 
the boys, those detectives.” x 


Harry A. Soltysiak is a resident of the 
James brothers’ home territory of Clay 
County, Missouri. He was a go-between in 
the recent return to the James family farm 
of the long-missing Pinkerton bomb frag- 
ment [see sidebar on page 55]. 
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reveal no instance of any of them ever 
being arrested. On September 13, 1877, 
the court ordered the case against the 
indictees continued indefinitely. The 
move, in effect, swept the issue under 
the rug. Hard evidence had been lack- 
ing in the case. 

Had Pinkerton’s letters to Samuel 
Hardwicke been available, they indis- 
putably would have proved the 
Pinkerton agents’ deep involvement 
in the raid. The attorney, however, 
never was indicted. Fearful for his 
safety because of rumors linking him 
with the incident, Hardwicke moved 
from his farm into Liberty, and soon 
thereafter to St. Paul, Minnesota. 


On the night of April 12, 1875, some- 
one shot down Daniel Askew in his 
yard. The press considered the possi- 
bility that Pinkerton’s operatives 
killed the farmer to ensure his si- 
lence—but it seemed far more likely 
that the James brothers had wreaked 
vengeance. Sheriff John Groom re- 
ported to Governor Hardin that Clay 


County was now “terror-stricken"; 
Askew's murder had been an example 
to the community in which the 
Jameses had threatened many oth- 
ers. Groom suggested that the gover- 
nor offer the outlaws one last chance 
to surrender; if they failed to do so, a 
reward would be posted for their de- 
livery to the authorities “dead or 
alive.” 

Regardless, the robberies continued 
until the fateful day of September 7, 
1876, when the gang was shot to 
pieces during an abortive holdup of 
the First National Bank in Northfield, 
Minnesota. Three of the outlaws were 
killed, and Cole, Jim, and Bob Young- 
er all were wounded and later cap- 
tured. The James brothers also were 
wounded, but escaped. 

After three years of hiding, Jesse or- 
ganized a makeshift gang and robbed 
the Glendale train on October 8, 1879 
in Jackson County, Missouri. Two 
years later, on July 15, 1881, gang 
members murdered a passenger and a 
conductor during a train robbery near 


Winston, Missouri. The state’s new 
governor, Thomas Crittenden, per- 
suaded the Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific Railway, whose train was at- 
tacked, to offer a $5,000 reward for 
Jesse and Frank James. This sum was 
more than the gang stole in the heist. 
The huge reward caused disarray and 
suspicion among the outlaws. 

Within months, members of the 
band began coming forward to testify 
in exchange for immunity from prose- 
cution. The net slowly closed in 
around the fugitive Jesse James. With 
the gang now divided sharply, it be- 
came each man for himself. 

After breakfast on April 3, 1882, 
Jesse James stepped into the parlor of 
his house in St. Joseph, Missouri. 
Gang members Charles and Bob Ford 
followed behind. As Jesse turned to 
dust a picture, Bob Ford drew a re- 
volver and shot him in the back of the 
head. The manner of James’s death— 
assassination by a traitorous member 
of his own gang, with Jesse’s wife and 
children in the next room—ensured 
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THIS IS GETTYSBURG AS IT WAS 


It was late 1863. The memories were fresh. In July that 
year, two great Union and Confederate armies met in 
southern Pennsylvania. There, around the town of Gettys- 
burg, they fought a titanic three-day battle. And months 
later, Northerners were still talking about it. It was 
as close as the Civil War would ever come to their homes. 

In the weeks following the fight, inspired by the public’s 
hunger for more information, mapmaker and artist 
Jonathan Bachelder did his research and created the 
overview of the Gettysburg battlefield you see here — the 
map, at the time, believed to be so authoritative it earned 
the personal endorsement of the battle’s victor, Union 
Major General George Meade. 

Bearing Meade’s autograph and those of six other Union 
generals who survived the fight, the work carried this line, 
penned by the commanding major general himself: "I am 
‘perfectly satisfied with the accuracy with which the topog- 
raphy is delineated and the positions of the troops laid down." 

Prints of this map, once common, hung in parlors 
all over the nation in the late 1800s. Today they are rare. 

Above is a photograph of a surviving proof copy of the 
famous Bachelder work. It shows the correct positions of 
all Meade’s units of the Army of the Potomac and — to the 


best of the mapmaker's knowledge — all those of Confed- 
erate General Robert E. Lee’s opposing Army of 
Northern Virginia. Recently, after being displayed for 
years in Carlisle, Pennsylvania at the U.S. Army Military 
History Institute, it has been restored to its original color 
and clarity by Museum Editions Limited. 

The cost of restoring this fine piece of 19th Century 
lithographic art is a gift from Museum Editions Limited to 
the U.S. Government. And with the Military History 
Institute’s permission, a limited number of prints of the 
revived autographed work can now be made available to 
private buyers. 

Through the state-of-the-art printing technology avail- 
able to Museum Editions Limited, it is reproduced with 
fidelity at a size of 26" x 38" on quality paper guaranteed 
to resist aging. It is offered to you, the discriminating 
collector, at a price of just $39.95, plus a $10 charge for 
shipping and handling. PA residents add 6% sales tax. 


To order, call toll-free: 1-800-322-2700 ext. 1863. Or 
send checks or money orders to this address: Museum 
Editions Limited, Post Office Box 8200, Dept. AGB052, 
Harrisburg, PA 17105. Visa and MasterCard accepted. 


: [B S DISCOVERS AMERI 
by N. C. Wyeth | 


emorating the five hundredth anniversary of Christopher Columbus's 1492 encounter with t 
ld, American History Illustrated and Museum Editions Limited, in cooperation with the 
d States Naval Academy Museum in Annapolis, Maryland, have created a reproduction of this 
i from the museum's collection that faithfully captures its brilliant color and high dram | 


əd for his magazine and book illustrations as well as for his fine easel paintings and eae N.C 
th (1882-1945) stood alone among artists for his virtuosity in authentically capturing the essen 
adventure of the past. Painted by the renowned artist in 1942, this dramatic interpretation of one of 
2 me ignificant events in world history has never before been available as a fine art print. Th 
ition reproduction is printed on acid-free artist's paper, using high quality light-fast inks and 
eet-fed press work. The full print size is 26 by 29 inches; the image size is 22 by 25 inches. This 
be treasured by the collector and will be a striking addition to any home or office. It will b 
ee for display or presentation in connection with quincentennial obeervane 


$29.95 U.S. funds | 
Cee sio U.S., $15 Canada) 


